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Will she 


step out? 


Just hear her purr 
and watch her pull! 


HE next time you puta filling 
» oil into that tractor of 
yours, make it Quaker State — 
and notice how she acts on the 
first job you tackle. 

You'll hear a more contented 
purr than you ever heard before 
— you'll notice the steadier pull 
and smoother power— that trac- 
tor of yours will tear into her job 
as though she liked it! 

The reason? Because Quaker 
State Tractor Oils are specialized 
tractor oils—made especially for 
that job by Quaker State engineers. 

These men study tractors and 
tractor lubrication. They drive 
tractors with every conceivable 
kind of load, they give them the 
toughest kind of tests. And they 
know what a tractor oil has to do 
and what it has to stand up under. 

And not only are Quaker State 
Tractor Oils specialized for their 
job—but every gallon is made 


from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil, the very finest 
crude oil the world produces! 
You'll find that Quaker State 
Tractor Oil will give your trac- 
tor the sweetest, silkiest lubri- 
cation you ever put into it. Buy 
a drum at your dealer’s today, 
fill your tractor with it—and see 
what an amazingly big difference 
Quaker State will make! 


For your automobile... 


ReEMEMBER—from every gallon 
of Quaker State Motor Oil, super- 
refining removes the quart of 
non-lubricating material found in 
every gallon of ordinary oil. And 
in its place you get a quart of the 
finest /ubricant—an extra quart in 


every gallon! 





Tune in on the Quaker State Program 
every Friday evening at10 0’clock E. D.S. 
T. — coast-to-coast Columbia Network. 











QUAKER STATE SPECIALIZED 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S,PAT. OFF. 


Tractor OIs 


Refined from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING Co., 
Oil City, Pa. 
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I See By Lhe Ads | 


SEE by the ads in this paper where 
some fellow has put up three windmills 
right in a row. What you reckon his idea 
was in doin’ that? Looks like 
pectin’ a lot of work 


he’s ex- 





out of any wind that 
comes by his place. 
He better look out. 
The wind might get 
smart for him 
and go around some 
other way. 


too 


IT see by the ads in 
this paper where the 
men folks is puttin’ 
on their summer un- 
derwear. I reckon it 
is gettin’ about time 
Marthy ain’t said nothin’ 
She just keeps on washin’ 





BILL CASPER 


about it yet. 
the winter ones ever week. 

In my piece in this paper last week I 
promised to write some more about my 
spell of sickness. People always enjoys 
hearin’ about sickness so much—leastwise 
they're always listenin’ to it—I feel like 
its my duty to write all I can about it. 

Last week I told how the 
neighbors was to me about comin’ to see 
me and gettin’ my five-acre patch ready 
to plant and offerin’ to set up and things 
like that. Well I got one neighbor that 
beats them all. He’s got a fine radio ma- 
chine—one of them you see in the ads in 
this paper so much. He figured I'd get 
awful tired layin’ there in bed without 
nobody but Marthy to talk to most of the 
time and her busy. with the feedin’ and 


you good 





| milkin’ and cookin’ and things like that. 








So he didn’t do a thing but bring that 
radio machine over to my house and set 
it up right at my bed. He run a wire out 
the window and strung it up in a couple 
of trees. He said that was a erial—a 
thing to get music and taik right out of 
the air. I told him to get the music if he 
wanted to but we most generally had too 
much talk around the it was. 
“This will be different,” says he, and went 
ahead drivin’ a piece of iron in the ground 
and runnin’ a wire to it. 

Well, it wasn't long till he had that 
thing all fixed up andsays, “Now we'll 
see if everthing is all right.” He turned 
a little button and sure enough the thing 
begun to talk. I been wantin’ a radio a 
long time but Marthy never did take 
much interest in the idea. So I sure was 
tickled when I heard that thing begin to 
talk. 

Well sir, I believe that radio machine 
helped me to get well. I caught on to 
how to run it right off and from then on 
I kept it runnin’. most day and night. Mar- 
thy’ fussed a lot because I didn’t want to 
go to sleep nights for wantin’ to listen to 
the radio. Of course when night come | 
Marthy was tired and wanted to go to | 

| 
! 


house as 


sleep. One night I played a trick on 
her: I shut the radio off until I knowed 
she was asleep. Then I turned it on again 
and listened to it about a hour. 

I must of gone off to sleep myself. I 
dreamed I was marchin’ down the road 
with the band a playin’ for all it was 
worth. I don't know where we was goin’ or 
why but the drummer come down with a 
awful crash and woke me up. But I could 
still hear the band. I looked around. It 
was plumb dark but I could still hear | 
that same band a playin’. About that time | 
the band stopped and some fellow begun 
to talk about this is station something- 
or-other and I knowed what had _ hap- 
pened. That radio had played me off to 
sleep. Marthy was still sleepin’ sound as 
a log so I reached over and turned the 
little button and shut the radio off. I ain’t 
told Marthy about this vet. She don’t al- 
ways take a joke like she ought. 


If I get time maybe I can tell you in 
my piece next week about some of the 
things I heard over that radio while I 
was gettin’ well. 


Yours truly, BILL CASPER. | 








| Latches, Window Pul- 


a ae 


good 
oils 
Make 


better 


Even gold is combined 
with other metals to make it 
better for the purpose for which it 
is intended. And as gold is im- 


| proved by blending, so does 
| blending improve the three oils 


in 3-in-One. 

One is an animal oil; one is mineral; 
one is vegetable. Each is a good lubri- 
cant; but combined, they form a 
better lubricant for all light mechan- 
isms. Penetrates quickly. Prevents 
squeaks; reduces wear; makes oper- 


ation smooth and easy. 


35 -in-One 


Three Oils 
In One 
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SE regularlyand ! 

freely on Sewing KS 
Machines and their : 
motors, Cream Separa- |.“ 
tors, light portions of : fn 
Farm Machinery, Vac- ™ 
uum Cleaners, Washing | 
Machine Motors, Pho- : 
nographs, Window ; 





leys, Clocks, Locks, 
Hinges, Bolts, Tools. 


Sold everywhere by ! 
good grocery, drug, 
notion, hardware, de- : 
partment and general 
storesin Handy OilCans * 
and bottles. ss 


= 





Manufactured since 1894 E 


Three-In-One Oil Co 
130 William Street 
New York +7 N.Y. i 


FREE SAMPLE 


Also illustrated Dictionary of Uses. 
A postal request will bring both. 
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How About the “Cow Business”? 


Spring Suggestions for Handling the Herd 


AYBE some folks will say, “Who wants to 
M hear anything about cows at the present price 

of milk and butterfat?” But the honest-to- 
goodness dairyman is studying his business now more 
than ever before. Those who are selling their cows 
and quitting should stop and ask 
themselves, “What am I going to 
do in the place of dairying that 
will make me more money more 
regularly?” 

Fall Freshening Needed.—The 
time to go, or better “grow,” into 
any business is during low prices. 
This applies to the “cow business.” 
High prices lure the crowd with 
the results overproduction and low 
prices. 

The dairy business in addition has suffered even 
more from under-consumption and butter  substi- 
tutes. In the South there is no real overproduction of 
dairy products on a year-around basis, It is suffering 
along with the general national depression of the dairy 
industry and the lack of adjustment of the milk flow 
the year around. The spring “flush season” still exists, 
which means too much milk in the spring and not 
enough in the fall and winter. The old warning of 
breed more cows for fall freshening is still good 
advice to follow. 

Now Is the Time.—If you’d ask me when is the 
time to “grow” into the dairy business, I’d say, “Right 
now.” Surely, you can buy good cows cheaper now 
than during times of high prices. With the “in and 
outers” going out of the business, the pendu- 
lum is bound to swing back and with a de- 
creased production, bring an in- 
Crease in price. If you're 
downright interested in 
the “cow business,” 





BEN KILGOBB 


the low price and 
not the high peak of 
the cycle is the right place 
to start. When can you buy good 

cows as cheaply as you can during a period of 
discouragement ? 

Between now and Christmas, from 10 to 15 heifers 
Will freshen on our farm for the first time. They’re 
fot for sale, but will increase the size of our herd. 
Only one or two cows will come out and these only if 

ir production doesn’t measure up to a high enough 
Standard to make them profitable, according to dairy 
td improvement association records. Somehow it’s 

d for me to figure a more stable or profitable busi- 
Ness on the farm than dairying. Since I can’t find a 

er substitute, I’ll just stick with it and make it 
er, 

Requirements Higher.—While I’m advising stay- 
ing with the dairy business and growing gradually, I’m 
Nt advising it to the man who is willing to let it rock 

on an even keel. No business can prosper in 


_ this age of progress with such a policy. Always, the 


yman must seek better cows and give them better 








and better care, Where a few years ago a cow 





By BEN KILGORE 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


that produced 200 pounds of butterfat gave a profit, it 
requires a 250-pound cow to give the same profit now, 
or a 300-pound cow. The evidence available and good 
common sense indicate that there will be a continual 
rising in the production requirements for cows that 
return a substantial profit. So, if you’re going to stay 
with the ship, you'll have to stick by your guns. 


Keep Culling.—It’s been said so much it’s shop- 
worn. But it will still be true when times are better. 
No matter how few cows you have, keep a barn sheet 
regularly the year around, putting down the pounds of 
milk given by each cow night and morning. Then 
figure up each cow's yearly record. It’s better to figure 
it on a butterfat basis, but if you can’t, figure it on 
pounds of milk anyway. Barn sheets will be sent you 
free on request by your college of agriculture. You'll 
soon see the need of a butterfat test. If your herd is 
too small to be in a test association, get the creamery 
or milk plant where you sell your product to run one 
test a month for you on each cow in your herd. They’ll 
probably be glad to get a chance to help you. Don't 
keep any cow, purebred or grade, in your herd that 
does not return a fair yearly profit. In good 
times and bad keep culling. 


Keep Off the Grass.—It’s 
hard to keep the cows 


off pasture in the 
spring but it’s the les- 
son which when well learned 
pays many times over in better pastures 
and greater profits. The ideal way is to have 


_tye or rye and crimson clover to use as early pasture 


while the permanent pastures are getting a start. But 
even if there is no pasture available, keep the cows off 
grass until it has a real good start, say until it is four 
to six inches high. 


Happy is the dairyman who has plenty of legume 
hay and silage to substitute for pastures until they 
are ready. The cows will do better off early pastures 
when handled this way and later on the pastures will 
yield more grazing and will last longer during the 
summer. It’s a “penny wise, pound foolish” plan to 
turn cows on pasture too early. 


Onions, weeds, and buds in the early spring give 
flavors to milk that cause it to be turned back on the 
producer. This period is comparatively short and this 
trouble can be avoided by feeding legume hay and 
silage, or by pasturing rye or rye and crimson clover 
during this critical period of the year. In turning cows 
on rye for the first time, leave them on it for only an 
hour a day at first. 


Grain on Grass.—This is another shopworn warn- 
ing. Each year it is repeated but fortunately converts 
are rapidly being won to the fold. In this time when 
our yearly production requirements per cow are climb- 


ing higher, it is is nothing short 





short of disastrous to allow 


the grain feed to be cut off when cows are turned on 
pasture with the unsound excuse of economy. It is 
about the costliest pragtice a dairyman can follow. 

Each year the same story is told. Luxuriant pastures 
maintain the milk flow for a short time even without 
grain. The body is robbed and the cow loses flesh. 
Soon the grass fails to maintain production since the 
body weight or reserve is no longer present to fill 
in the gap. 

In a vain attempt to stem the tide, the farmer re- 
turns to grain feeding. Some good results are seen 
but it is impossible to bring her back to normal again. 
Once a cow goes down in production during the spring 
and summer months, it is practically impossible to 
increase her production to any extent until the cow is 
given a rest and freshens again. The grave danger of 
depending on pastures alone,-éven at their best, is that 
the milk flow will go down. It is practically impossi- 
ble to bring it back and the cow is apt to milk 
through a large part of her lactation year 
just breaking even or at a loss. 


Legume Hays and Si- 
lage—There are 



































HOW’D YOU LIKE ONE? 


These 20 purebred Jersey sires are 
being placed in as many communities for 
the purpose of developing dairy herds along the 
Illinois Central System in the South, where there is urgent 
need for help and aid of that character, Certain requirements 
must be met and local conditions must be favorable for dairy 
expansion before one of the animals can be secured. (Courtesy 
Agricultural Department, Illinois Central Railway, Chicago.) 


two ways to lower the cost of producing milk in your 
herd and to increase its profitableness :-— 

1. Higher producing cows. 

2. Lower feed costs. 

The second can be accomplished faster and more 
economically than the first. Legume hays and silage 
offer a way out and bring with it richer lands. We 
can’t honestly leave out silage, but first and the great- 
est of the two is legume hays. Study these figures :— 

DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS 


Feed Crude protein Carbohydrates 
pounds a 

Lespedeza hay ......ccccoccccccces 8.6 41.1 

PRERIEG DOG osc ciciecceicdcatcenese 10.6 39.0 
White sweet clover hay ......... 10.9 38.2 
Red clover Hay ..ccccsccrccsesoss 7.6 39.3 
eR Paes 12.5 41.6 
CONS Saks eceun sich ogacdadeatvouves 9.7 52.1 
COM adoicecs ceckesgutecs eaeeyee rs 7.5 67.8 


What am I drjving at? Just this: The more growth 
we can put on our young stock and the more milk we 
can produce from our milking herd from legume hays, 
the cheaper will be our feed cost and in addition the: 
better condition will the animals be in for future use- 
fulness. Concentrates or grain must be fed in addi- 
tion to legume hays to give maximum and consequently 
most economical milk production, but the larger part 
of the entire ration we can make legume hays, the 
cheaper will be the cost of production and the better 
will be the health of the animal. Roughage is the 
normal feed for cows and when legume roughages 


on page 26) 
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AS THINGS LOOK TO US 
F itor Dece tag sales in thirteen Southern States 


from December to March, inclusive, totaled 

3,657,659 tons against 3,508,897 tons last year and 
4,089,521 tons two years ago. Now the question is, “Is 
this increased tonnage: to be used to fertilize more 
acres of cotton, or is it to be used to produce more 
cotton per acre, and therefore to produce it more 
cheaply and more profitably, no matter what prices 
may be next fall?” . . . Does proof such as this quoted 
from Farmers’ Bulletin 1614 make a convincing argu- 
ment for the keeping of simple farm accounts: “Appli- 
cation of better business methods to poultry production 
and marketing problems has enabled many poultrymen 
to obtain good returns from their flocks when other 
poultrymen were losing money”? ... We hope that 
plans for establishing government grading of tobacco 
in South Georgia‘this season become a reality. This 
service was outstandingly successful in the Carolinas 
and Virginia where it was tried out last vear.... 
Reports from Moultrie, Georgia, tell of a very satis- 
factory cattle marketing season there. Prices have 
been good, feed plentiful, and the cattle of better grade. 
We wonder if this matter of improved quality hasn't 
had considerable to do with prices and the closing 
statement that ‘Moultrie beef is gaining in demand and 
popular favor each week.” ... The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture tells us that on April 15 the 
farmer could sell his products and buy nearly 10 per 
cent more than he could four years ago. Well, every 
little bit helps. . . . Did you hear the radio address of 
Secretary Arthur M. Hyde on April 16, in which he 
said that farmers, through organization, can regulate 
production to avoid price-breaking surpluses? It’s 
something to think about. ... More than 200 wind- 
mills were erected on Alabama farms in 1929, accord- 
ing to J. B. Wilson, agricultural engineer of the Ala- 
bama Extension Service. Windmills would fit in 
admirably on many other hundreds of Alabama farms 
even though our reasons might not be exactly the same 
as those of the Texan who said that “windmills were 
important out there where the winds as well as the 
people do a lot of blowing” 


THE FORGOTTEN VIRTUE OF OLD-FASH- 
IONED THRIFT 


[ wot co tes io for one of the great needs 
of our times is for more downright, old-fash- 
ioned thrift and economy. That is one reason 

why we have been running the series of articles on 

“Saving as Well as Making” by B. L. Moss. 

Of course, when hard times come, everybody has to 
economize. The whole country would be better off if 
there were a more general acceptance of the doctrine 
The Progressive Farmer has often preached :— 

“The time to economize is when you don’t have to.” 

The people who get ahead in the world are those 
who economize not only in hard times, but at times 
when economizing will amount to something, when it 
will mean the actual saving and storing up of capital 
against the time when it will be needed. 

Automobiles, of course, have become one of the 
greatest sources of expense in almost every family. 
We believe that every enterprising, industrious, thrifty 
family nowadays is entitled to a car of some sort. 
Countless millions of dollars, however, have been lost 
by three forms of automobile extravagance :— 

1. By buying mote expensive types than the family income 
justifies. 

2. By taking too long or too frequent pleasure trips when 
the financial condition of the family does not justify it. 

_ 3. By failing to take care of the car, and thereby letting 

it wear out in half the usable lifetime it should have had. 

With regard to the second item, we are reminded that 
a friend said to us a few days ago that he and his wife 
started out on a Sunday afternoon with no particular 
object or destination, just riding for the pleasure of 
riding, and traveled about 225 miles! Further on in 
the conversation he estimated that it cost him about 6 
cents a mile for travel in his car. In that case his 
Sunday afternoon’s ride cost $13.50! Thousands of 
others are spending money just as thoughtlessly. 


In contrast to the general tendency to extravagance 
today, our older readers will recognize the picture 
painted of conditions thirty-five years ago by O. J. 
Peterson of the Chatham Record. He was married 
thirty-five years ago last month and writes of the strict 
economies of 1895 as follows :— 

“There was little money spent in imported lux- 
uries in those days. Three pounds of store-bought 
candy would have covered the year’s supply for 
the average family. A man felt extravagant when 
he bought a_ new $35 buggy. Kerosene oil lamps 


were ‘blown out’ after supper and the family gath- 
ered about the fire in winter or sat on the piazza 
in the dark on summer evenings. The cost of the 
gasoline used in starting a car now or used while 
the engine is left running a few moments would 
have bought the kerosene supply of an average 
family for a week. A milk shake or a lemonade 
was a rare treat to old or young. Five dollars 
would have bought every thread of clothing that 
the average man or woman wore in the summer- 
time. The silk stocking bill of many a girl today 
would have supplied the wardrobe of the girl and 
her mother a whole year.” 


FARM PRICES NOW AS COMPARED WITH 
PRE-WAR PRICES 


GAIN it is worth while considering to what ex- 
A prices of all leading farm products have 
now dropped back toward the pre-war (1904- 
14) level. With prices of commodities farmers must 
buy 55 per cent above the pre-war level, the prices of 
six ieading groups of farm production are reported by 
the United States Department of Agriculture as show- 
ing these percentages over pre-war levels :— 
PLANT PRODUCTION 


pueSAnss hwnd os hae etaenstedddeance 15 per cent 
0200250005405 44s BERR SC EERE S eens 21 per cent 


es dcedeeoesses 68 per cent 


Grains 
Cotton 
Fruits and vegetables 


Average 34 per cent 


ANIMAL PRODUCTION 
Se BOEE. sc cscivcsucdversernese 29 per cent 








Meat animals ...... . 50 per cent 
Poultry products 54 per cent 
SD a kanecscesvaricctuncensaed 44 per cent 


And of course if we allow for the increased cost 
of producing cotton as a result of the general exten- 
sion of the boll weevil since 1909-14, cotton prices are 
not even 10 per cent better than pre-war prices. It is 
a pity that the marketing of tobacco is on such an un- 
scientific, unstandardized, unsystematic basis that the 
government offers no “1930 vs. pre-war” statistics on 
that crop. 


EARLY IRISH POTATO PRICES PROMISING 


ESPITE the fact that the potato growing sec- 
tions of Florida and the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas increased the acreage from 
31,800 last year to 45,900 this year, yields promise to 
be only about 10 per cent larger, even though the acreage 
increase amounted to about 44 per cent. Florida's yield 


promises to be approximately 80 bushels per acre 
against 118 last year, or 2,480,000 bushels against 


2,596,000 last year. 

The Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas increased 
the acreage from 9,800 to 14,900 and the yield prom- 
ises approximately the same as last year, being 97 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: Will 
More Livestock Pay Us? 


HE Blue Valley Creamery Institute presents 
je interesting diagram showing the results 

of a study of seventeen Western farms on 
which only one-fourth of the income was from 
livestock, as compared with seventeen farms of 
almost exactly the same size on which about 
wo-thirds of the income was from livestock. 
The picture below tells the story:— 




















CROP FARM LIVESTOCK FARM: 
17 Faas on wich OnLy ABOUT 17 Fans on weice ABOUT 
Of OF GROSS RECEWTS WIRE of OF GROSS RECEIPTS WERE 
© FROM LIVESTOCK $4 FROM LIVESTOCK 
Size OF AVERAGE FARM =—- 2229 ACRES 222 ACRES 
FA cocdhedhaeraccomadte A i Bsa J... 
batestoady PERMRE $5.29 $13.78 
Pfehy — PERACRE 49 biishels 57 bushels 
J ds 5 oak ii 4 
Net $707 Sie 39 
Farm PERACRE <p C152 
incom ee, ee, 





It will be seen that by a little more than dou- 
bling the per acre investment of cows, hogs, and 
poultry, the net income per acre very nearly 
doubled—and the corn yield increased over 16 
per cent as a result of better maintenance of soil 
fertility. The additional arguments given for 
more livestock cover points formerly emphasized 
by The Progressive Farmer as follows:— 

1. Larger returns for crops fed than for crops sold 
on the market. 

2. Help in maintaining the fertility of the soil. 


3. More profitable use of labor, power, and equip- 
ment during the winter. ‘ 


4. More frequent “pay days.” 











ee 


bushels per acre as compared to 100. The total yield 
will be right at 1,445,000 bushels against 980,000 last 
year. In these two early producing sections this gives 
us an expected production of 3,925,000 bushels as 
against 3,576,000 last year. 

This small total increase probably indicates that 
early growers in Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, the 
Carolinas, and Virginia will receive a fair price. While 
no one knows whether this will be true, yet the trend 
is in that direction. 


JAN SMUTS, A MODERN CINCINNATUS 


W ese: was said in our “World’s News” fea- 
ture sometime ago about Gen. Jan Christian 
Smuts reminds us to quote what Isaac F, 
Marcosson wrote recently about the great South A fri- 


can Britisher, Premier and first statesman of the 
Union of South Africa. Said he:— 


“It is characteristic of him that he has no desire 
to see skyscrapers and subways when he comes to 
America. His primary interest is in the great 
farms of the West. ‘Your people,’ he once said to 
me, ‘have made farming a science and I wish that 
South Africa could emulate them. We have farms 
in vast area but we have not yet attained an ade- 
quate development.’ One reason why General 
Smuts so admires the first American President is 
because Washington was a farmer. Smuts knows 
as much about rotation of crops and successful 
chicken raising as he does about law and politics.” 


When will America again select a President who has 
such an intimate knowledge of farm needs as Premier 
Smuts? In the last Presidential campaign, Governor 
Lowden was the only man considered by either party 
who even had any considerable farming investments. 
Sooner or later we shall have another “farmer Presi- 
dent’ and our rural people should look with eagerness 
and interest for his appearing. It would be a great 
thing to have in the White House once again a chief 
executive who knew stock as well as stocks, farm bulls 
as well as Wall Street bulls, agriculture as well as 


city culture. 
Shen 
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Alabama—and other Southern States,” said Prof. 

A. D. Burke, head of the department of dairying 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, re 
cently. “My feeling at present is based upon three 
fundamental facts: First, the quantity of butter im 
storage is decreasing; second, consumption of butter 
is increasing; third, another big consuming season for 
ice cream is beginning. Warm weather is ice cream 
weather. 


“Tis optimistic over the outlook for dairying in 


= 

“The situation in stocks of storage butter is much 
improved over what it was on February 1 and March 
1. Storage butter on February ], 
1930, was reported as 60,230,000 
pounds. This was almost 40,000,000 
pounds more than was reported for the same date a 
year ago. By March 1 this 60,230,000 pounds had 
been reduced to 46,513,000 pounds and the latest trade 
report for April gives the present storage stocks int 
neighborhood of 30,000,000. This at least indicates 
remarkable improvement and yet it is still some 25,000,- 
000 pounds in excess of what was reported on April 
1, 1929. 

“The prices of dairy products may not show much of 
an upward trend before fall, but, on the other hand, 
am of the opinion that they will not go lower. 

* * * 


BUTTER STOCKS 
BEING REDUCED 


“In the face of present conditions,” Professor Burke 
continued, “it seems to me that now is a most favor- 
FOUR IMPORTANT able time for dairymen to 

very i 7 steps 
STEPS TO TAKE Now ‘Ur very important ps 
ward profitable dairying: 


1. Check up on the non-profitable cows and remove them 
from the herd. 

2. Pian to grow as much feed as possible for next year. 

3. Improve the quality of milk and cream so better dairy 
products can be produced. 

4. Sell those products to the people—advertise. 

“The ice cream season is fast developing and com 
tinued favorable weather should stimulate the COM 
sumption of this product. This at least should abs 
much surplus cream that might otherwise pass ™ 
creamery butter.” : 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


“ HE mountain labored and 
| brought forth a mouse,” says 
an ancient proverb. In the 
case of the tariff revision which 
President Hoover a year ago asked Congress to work 
out for the benefit of agriculture, one cannot fairly 
describe the long-drawn-out re- 
sult just with the idea that what 
farmers have received amounts 
to virtually nothing. Instead of 
merely revising rates so as to 
help agricultural products, man- 
ufacturers have been given high- 
er and higher rates until the bill 
will probably cost farmers $2 or 
$3 in what they buy for every 
$1 they receive on what they 
grow. 





CLARENCE POD 


A typical agricultural opinion is that of Henry A. 
Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, son of Henry C. 
Wallace who was Secretary of Agriculture under 
Harding and Coolidge. Says Mr. Wallace :— 


“Now that the Senate has given in, it is evident 
that a high tariff bill will be agreed upon in con- 
ference, and the House will pass the worst tariff 
bill which has ever been adopted in the United 
States. The Senate, however, may have the nerve, 
when it comes to the final show-down, to conclude 
that no tariff legislation is preferable to the in- 
iquitous Hawley-Smoot bill.” 


A veto of this bill by President Hoover would give 
the politicians a deserved rebuke, but we fear he will 
not seize the opportunity offered. 


Will India Win Independence? 


HE powder house of nations just now is India. 

Mahatma Gandhi, worshipped almost as a demi- 

god by millions of Indian natives, has embarked 
on a course of opposition to British rule which it will 
be hard to stop short of revolution. Half-poet and 
half-saint though he appears to be and anxious to avoid 
all bloodshed, his followers cannot be expected to ob- 
serve the restraint he would like to impose. He has 
unquestionably attacked British rule at one of its least 
defensible and most vulnerable points. Salt is a Brit- 
ish monopoly and the government has recently greatly 
increased the salt tax, thereby imposing an added bur- 
den upon millions of families whose poverty keeps 
them always near the border line of famine. Aflame 
with indignation against this policy, Gandhi has said 
to his people: “We have a right to use the natural re- 
sources God has given us to avoid this imposition. We 
will dip the salt water from the sea waves on our 
shores and make our own salt.” This, it will be re- 
membered, was what the Southern people, in great 
part, had to do during the Civil War. But the British 
forbid anyone making salt in this way in India. And 
when Gandhi and his followers traveled to the sea and 
broke this law, a number of Gandhi’s followers were 
‘arrested, though he himself has not yet been. 


Meanwhile, the British government is handicapped 
by the fact that no one party has a clear majority in 
Parliament, and it is therefore difficult to adopt a vig- 
orous course of action, whether one of yielding largely 
,to Gandhi’s demand or of rigorously suppressing him. 
And the Indian natives have it in their favor that the 
trend of the times is away from imperialism and to- 
ward democracy. They are heartened by the example 
of Ireland which continued for generations in a state 
of chronic rebellion until Ireland was finally given its 
freedom. é 
. The situation is indeed a hard one for England. If 
It loses India, it may lose Egypt, and if it loses India 
and Egypt, its whole colonial system may topple. On 
the other hand, a British slaughter of Gandhi’s fol- 
lowers would probably only fire the natives with new 
hatred for their rulers, and im the long run vindicate 
the poet’s declaration :— 

“For Freedom's battle, once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 

The British havea reputation for “muddling through” 
to some form of werkable compromise. Perhaps they 
May yet pacify Gandhi's followers by offering India 
real “dominion status’—a policy which would give 
India about as much local self-government as an 

Merican state enjoys and would give India a voice 
‘qual to that of Canada, Ireland, Australia, etc., in 
the settlement of international affairs by “the British 
Ommonwealth of Nations.” 


Living Twelve Years More Than Our Grand- 
fathers 


William H. Welch, great leader of American 
_ Medicine, on his eightieth birthday, served to re- 
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An Independent Interpretation of 


the Trend of Events 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


mind the public of the mighty strides made by the 
medical profession in one man’s lifetime. Glancing last 
night through an issue of The Countryman, published 
at Oxford, England, we found an illustration of medi- 
cal practices that extended well into the last century. 
In this English publication was a diary kept in Eng- 
land in 1729—two hundred years ago last spring—from 
which we make the following verbatim excerpt :— 

“April the Ist. Ordered Wm. Allen of Brigend 
to be blooded for the Plaurisie. 

“2nd. Ordered him to be blooded again. The 
first time about 11 ozs was taken away; the 2nd, 
about 9; he grew better after the Ist. blooding. 
His blood was worse at the 2nd blooding than at 
the Ist. 

“3rd. he was blooded again, 10 oz. being taken 
away as before. 

“4th, he dyed.” 


Great indeed has been the progress of the last hun- 
dred years. “The baby born today can reasonably ex- 
pect to live twelve years longer than its grandfather 
would have done,” said Neville Chamberlain sometime 
ago in the British Parliament; and Louis A. Hansen 
in Life and Health gives us these figures :— 


“In 1800, the average length of life was thirty- 
three years, in 1855 it was forty years, and in 1920 
it was fifty-eight years. Eighteen years have been 
added to the average duration of life since 1855. 
From 1910 to 1920 the increase in the life span 
was four years.” 


Fifty Years of Medical Progress—and Five 
Hundred More 


7T ), TE DO not need to go back to the year 1850 
when Dr. Welch was born to realize what bene- 
fits have since been conferred on humanity by 

the medical profession. Let us take instead the year 

1880—a date many of our readers can remember. 


Since that time the whole public attitude toward 
death has largely changed. We realize now that God 
was often blamed for man’s faults. A death from pre- 
ventable disease was often said to be due to “a dispen- 
sation of Providence,” when we should have said, “the 
ignorance or neglect of man.” The fast growing recog- 
nition of the fact that every persofi should go to a doc- 
tor once a year for a thorough physical examination is 
doing much to lengthen life, while serums and vaccina- 
tions now save us from many diseases once widespread 
and fatal. Fifty years ago whole families of children 
would be swept away by diphtheria because anti-toxin 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “FOR A GARDEN” 


IRGINIA-BORN is the author of these 
charming verses, who has become one of 
the most popular of our present day mag- 
azine poets:— 
I have broken the sod, 
I have spread the loam. 


Let the warm winds come, 
And the sunlight, God! 


Honey-warm sun 

And freshening dew 
Ever renew, 

Till the growing is done. 


In the darkness laid 
The frail green blade 
That pricks to the light. 


The tender stem 

And the little leaf, 

The blossom, the sheaf— 
Be kind to them. 


POOPIE EE EERIE EX 


Help me to toil, 
Hoping the while; 
Teach me to smile, 
Tilling the soil. 


Lead me to pray, 
Bending above 

Green things I love 
Day after day. 


God, Thou great maker 
Of earth’s first garden, 
Be Thou the Warden 
Of my small acre! 
—Nancy Byrd Turner. 
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was unknown. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of young men and young wom- 
en were cut off in the bloom of youth 
because there was no known vaccina- 
tion for typhoid fever. The dreaded yellow fever still 
menaced every Southern seaport. Men and women died 
needlessly of so-called “cramp colic” because the facts 
about appendicitis were not understood. Tuberculosis 
was regarded as incurable and hereditary instead of being 
recognized (1) as curable whenever immediately de- 
tected and treated and (2) as a communicable rather 
than an hereditary disease. Millions of children suffer- 
ed from malnutrition, millions of adults from ill health 
—because vitamins had not been discovered—with the 
resultant knowledge that there must be an abundance 
of milk and green vegetables in the diet. 


Other diseases will be conquered in the next fifty 
years—and five hundred years from now is it not possi- 
ble that no one will need to die save from accident or 
old age? Meanwhile probably as great advances will be 
made in the field of mental health with equally great 
benefits for mankind. 


The Problem of Unemployment 


HE general business outlook improves gradually 

but slowly. Unemployment is still so general as 

to give added emphasis to what President Hoover 
said in 1921:— 


“There is no economic failure so terrible in its 
import as that of a country possessing a surplus 
of every necessity of life in which numbers, will- 
ing and anxious to work, are deprived of these 
necessities. It simply cannot be if our moral and 
economic system is to survive.... What our 
people wish is the opportunity to earn their daily 
bread, and surely in a country with its warehouses 
bursting with surpluses of food, of clothing, with 
its mines capable of indefinite production of fuel, 
with sufficient housing for comfort and health, we 
possess the intelligence to find a solution. Without 
it our whole system is open to serious charges of 
failure.” 

Unquestionably the American government must face 
this problem, find out where unemployment exists and 
why, and try to work out some better solution than is 
offered by socialism, or else socialism will continue to 
spread among our industrial classes. 


She Ministry of Beauty 


A Champion of the Pomegranate 


NE of our subscribers, Mr. R. G. Inman, of Cerro 

Gordo, N. C., read our recent “Crape Myrtle 

Challenge” and writes in defense of the pome- 
granate. Says he:— 


“It has beautiful red blooms from early spring 
till frost—the blooms being as pretty as roses, 
and the fruit as pretty as the bloom. I write 
to challenge the crape myrtle to a comparison. I 
know four or five pomegranate trees 80 to 100 
years old, and about the size of well-grown peach 
trees, that bear several bushels a year.” 


Something to Read 


James Boyd’s “Drums” 


REMARKABLY fine book which has not been 
recommended in the “Something to Read” col- 
umn is James Boyd’s Drums. I enjoyed it im- 
It takes us back 
to Revolutionary times and sets us amidst the sturdy 
Southern pioneers of that day. 

Boyd gives us for his hero a native who is frankly 
doubtful as to whether he is for England or the Col- 
onies; consequently we have a view of the scene un- 
tinged by partisan feeling. Throughout it all there is 
a rich, beautiful background of shifting pioneer scenes. 
The stern old father, the gentle, perfect mother, the 
gallant little tutor, beautiful Sally—we see them all 
and can’t forget them. Some of the scenes (for in- 
stance, Johnny Fraser’s memory of Sally, dressed in 
blue, leaning over her spinning wheel) are especially 
beautiful. It is the soul of an age preserved ina 
Grossett & Dunlap, New York, N. Y., publish an ex- 
cellent reprint in their “Novels of Distinction” BS 6 
1. 








Editor’s Note.—Yes, we have previously recommended °‘ 
“Drums” but we are glad to publish our friend’s appre- 
ciation of it. And he will now want to hunt up right away 
Boyd’s newest novel just out, “The Long Hunt.’ 


AThought forthe eck - 


heartily disown after two hours’ serious reflection 
on the subject is, I am afraid, a true, and, I am 
ailing thought.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


ines many of us lead such lives as they would 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Oats and Hay, or Corn and Meal? 


Tests Show That Cottonseed Meal Improves the Work Stock Ration 


ens, Ga.) gives out the results of tests in com- 
paring corn and cottonseed meal with oats as a 
horse feed, as follows :— 

“The prevalent idea that cottonseed meal cannot 
be fed to horses and mules has 
received a jolt that should do 
much towards removing it 
from the minds of the farm- 
ers. Prof. A. W. Simpson, Jr., 
of the division of animal hus- 
bandry, carried on an experi- 
ment in which this great pro- 
tein, rich Southern feed was 
used as a source of protein as 
a supplement to corn fed with 
grass hay, this ration being 
checked against a ration of 
timothy hay and oats. 

“The rations used were 14 pounds of timothy hay, 
7% pounds of shelled corn, and 1 pound of cotton- 
seed meal per day for each 1,000 pounds live 
weight for the horses fed cottonseed meal, and 
14 pounds timothy hay and 10 pounds of oats per 
day for each 1,000 pounds live weight for the 
horses in the check lot. 

“At the end of the experiment the horses receiv- 
ing the cottonseed meal ration were in better shape 
than the horses fed on timothy and oats and had 
come through the experiment ona feed cost of $1.15 
less per horse per month than did the check lot. 


“Professor Simpson is of the opinion that 
many Georgia farmers could save money on their 
horse feed bill if they would only add a little cot- 
tonseed meal to the corn and hay ration, though 
always using the precaution of not feeding over 
one pound per day for each 1,000 pounds live 
weight, thereby eliminating all danger of any un- 
desirable feeding results.” 

There has long been ample evidence that cottonseed 
meal is a valuable addition to a corn and grass hay 
ration for horses and mules. Other tests had also 
shown that corn and cottonseed meal were equal to 
oats for feeding horses, but it is not easy to dispel the 
prejudice against any feed when once it becomes general. 


Te Georgia State College of Agriculture (Ath- 





TAIT BUTLER 


We believe that a mixture of six or seven parts of 
corn and ore part of cottonseed meal, by weight, is better 
than corn alone when grass hay is fed, but so far as 
we know there is little experimental evidence to show 
it. For instance, we believe 7 pounds of corn, and 
1% pounds of cottonseed meal as good for hard 
working horses and mules as 10 pounds of corn, when 
grass hay is being fed. This belief is based on a gen- 
eral knowledge of feeds and feeding and some consid- 
erable observation, but we have no definite or accurate 
tests to offer as positive evidence. 


Perhaps the corn and cottonseed meal mixture was 
cheaper than the oats alone because oats are generally 
higher priced than corn, according to accepted feeding 
values. The question we would like answered is, which 
is cheaper and better, when grass hays are fed, corn 
alone or corn seven parts and cottonseed meal one part? 


TWO LITTERS A YEAR MORE PROFITABLE 


HE question is often raised as to whether fall 

pigs pay. They do with some and they do not 
with others. It all depends on the management. 

If the sows farrow in September or early October, and 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


the sows and pigs are properly cared for, fall pigs 
may be made about as profitable as spring pigs, or at 
least two litters a year are more profitable than just 
one litter in the spring. 


If fall litters are to come at the right time the 
spring pigs must be weaned and the sows bred at once. 
Since it is generally agreed that it is most economical 
to keep pigs growing rapidly from birth to market or 
slaughter, and the best price periods are April and 
September, the differences in the cost of feeds and 
weather or climatic conditions are about the only differ- 
ences which influence the results obtained from spring 
and fall litters. In the South, the weather is not cold 
enough to interfere with the growth of fall litters. 
The winter handicaps are moisture and mud rather 
than cold weather, but it is the duty of the stockman 
to protect his animals from hardships and overcome 
obstacles. There need be little difference in the cost 
of feeds. Even green feeds, or a fair substitute, may 
be had in the South during the greater part of most 
of our winters. The money lender does not like to 
have his money idle and earning no interest half the 
year. The investment in breeding hogs and land and 
equipment is idle half the year if only one litter a year 
is produced. It takes more labor and more intelligent 
care to make two litters a year profitable, but more 
labor and intelligence should and do earn more income. 


SOME COMMON FEEDING TERMS 
DEFINED 


N DISCUSSING the feeding of animals a number 
Ts: terms are used with a specific meaning. Among 

the most common of these are the following, given 
with their definitions :— 


Ash—Mineral matter in feeds. The portion of a feeding 
stuff which remains after it has been thoroughly burned. 
Essential for proper development of the bones and other 
tissues. 

Balanced Ration—A combination of feeds containing digesti- 
ble nutrients in such proportions and quantities as will best 
nourish the animal with least waste of materials. 


Carbohydrates—A group of nutrients rich in carbon and 
also containing oxygen and hydrogen in the proportions in 
which they form water. The starches and sugars of feeding 
stuffs. Used for the production of heat and energy and the 
formation of fat in the body. The carbohydrates are the sum 
of nitrogen-free extracts and fiber. 


Concentrates—The more nutritious or concentrated portions 
of rations. The grains, such as corn and oats, and mill prod- 
ucts, such as cottonseed meal, wheat bran, etc. 


Corn Fodder—In the South, the green leaves of the corn 
plant cured as hay. In the North, the corn plant (without the 
ears) cured—corn stover. 


Crude Fiber—The woody portion of feeds. The framework 
or walls of cells of plants. Hard to digest and when in large 
quantities it lowers the value of the feed. Included under 
carbohydrates. 

Digestible Nutrients—The portions of a feedstuff that are 
dissolved or digested by the animal. The crude protein, car- 
bohydrates, fats, etc., in a feed that are digested, dissolved, 
or used by the animal. 

Dry Matter—That portion of a feeding stuff remaining after 
all the water contained in it has been driven off by heat. 


_ Fats—Fat or oil, wax, etc. The ether extract, or fat as 
it is generally called, serves much the same purpose in the 
body as the carbohydrates. 

Maintenance Ration—Sufficient feed to maintain a resting 
et for a period of 24 hours without gaining or losing 
weight. 





Nitrogen-free Extract—Portion of a feed remaining after 
deducting moisture, protein, crude fiber, and ether extract 
or fat. Starches, sugars, gums, etc. Nitrogen-free extract 
and crude fiber combined form the carbohydrates. 


Nutrient—Any part of a feedstuff capable of nourishing 
animals, 


Nutritive Ratio—The proportion or relative quantity of di- 
gestible protein to the carbohydrates and fats in a ration 
the fats having been multiplied by 2.25 and added to the car. 
bohydrates. For instance, 2 pounds of digestible protein to 
6 pounds (.6X2.25=1.35) of fats, plus 10.65 pounds digestible 
carbohydrates; or 2 pounds protein to 12 pounds (.6 X 2.254. 
10.65=12) total fats and carbohydrates make a nutritive ratio 
of 2 to 12 or 1 to 6, generally written 1:6. 


Protein—The portion of feeding stuffs containing’ nitrogen, 
Essential for the building of all the tissues of the animal 
body. The total nitrogenous material in vegetable or animal 
substances, obtained by multiplying the total nitrogen by 6.25, 


Ration—The quantity of feed given to an animal during 
24 hours. 


_ Soiling—Feeding a crop when green, or a systém of feed- 
ing animals with fresh grass or other plants cut and fed in gq 
barn or enclosure. 


Stover—Corn plants cut when mature but not entirely dead 
and cured, from which the ears have been removed. Some- 
times applied to any dried forage plant after the seeds have 
been removed. 


Succulent Feed—Feed that is fresh or green, or juicy, that 
contains much water, such as grass, silage, roots, etc, 


WEIGHTS OF CREAM AND SKIMMILK VARY 
WITH PERCENTAGE OF BUTTERFAT 


HE weight of cream varies according to the per- 
centage of butterfat and the quantity of air in it. 
The following are used by the dairy department 
of the University of Wisconsin as average weights :— 


? Specific Pounds 
Fat in cream gravity per gallon 
Oe ME GOT aessndnahneveentdscoseacs 1.024 8.54 
ED GOT COME esi cccevicccesececicecvese 1.018 8.49 
Be OP GE eae vcnecicereoscncetesers 1.013 8.45 
Pe ME 9b. 00.eh.000%5aceddcesvucssas 1.0062 8.39 
BP ESE doh 0 caves cevsctvctseswease 1.002 8.35 
| eee eee 0.995 8.30 
EE 5i6 50650 ensbanerhasanties 0.991 8.26 
— Eee er ee eee 0.984 8.21 
I a 550 a vad saecnscacesaban’s 0.980 8.17 
ee EE Vib bs cé.i bandos ar kebseake 0.949 7.92 
UNE krdasnbres dh acvntnnedarctacs 1.036 8.63 





A flandard farm fBper fey: 


Six Planks for a National Farm Program 
\) JE NEED a national policy for agriculture, 





which will include the following features :— 
1. No more reclamation. 


2. Take large areas of marginal land out of cultivation, 
using it for forests, flood control, fish and game preserves, 
and other non-agricultural purposes. 

3. Protect American farm crops against for- 
eign competition by a high tariff on such prod- 
ucts as vegetable oils, tapioca, blackstrap mo- 
lasses, and all other products which limit the 
domestic market for home-grown farm products.. 

4. Build up and maintain a national wheat 
reserve, 

5. Adopt a national and state policy of buying home- 
grown farm products for the army and navy, and for 
public institutions. 


6. Inaugurate intensive research programs to develop new 
uses for farm products. 

Doubtless many other other planks could be added 
to this platform, but these will indicate some of the 
constructive things that a long-time agricultural policy 
should take into consideration—The Prairie Farmer. 











Here’s How— 


Fact and Fiction About Curing Clover and Alfalfa Hays 





EAVES ARE THE MOST VALUABLE 
PART OF CLOVER AND ALFALFA 


HAY. DONOT LOSE THEM! » 
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Gruen EVERY DAY ONTILL WELL 
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The Ford Truek 
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OVER rough roads, through soft ground, 
up steep hills, the Ford 114-ton truck car- 
ries the load you give it with little effort. 
Its efficient engine develops 40 horse-power 
at 2200 r.p.m. The four-speed transmission 
conveys the power required for handling 
capacity loads. It also makes greater speed 
possible when you wish to save time. 

Day after day, the Ford truck will work 
for you without the necessity of frequent 
adjustments to keep it in repair. It is a 
strong, burly truck. The new front axle, for 
example, is twice as strong as formerly. The 
front spring is heavier, with wider leaves. 
The front radius-rod is heavier, and king- 
pins, wheel bearings and thrust bearings 
are larger. 

The front brakes also have been en- 
larged. They are now the same size as those 








in the rear, providing increased braking 
area and a high degree of safety. The re- 
designed controls operate with little effort. 

A valuable feature of the Ford truck is 
the new wheel equipment. Dual rear wheels 
ean be installed at small additional cost. 
Balloon tires of one size are used through- 
out with the dual equipment, so that all six 
steel disc wheels and tires are interchange- 
able all around. Only one spare need be 
carried. 


Both open and closed cabs are available 
with the standard stake body which is 


widely used for agricultural purposes. It ~ 


can be fitted with grain-sides or cattle-racks, 
Bodies are strongly made, comfortable, and 
have ample loading space. 
Go to your Ford dealer’s Gz 
and examine this truck. 
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Sam Johnson’s Weekly Farm Lesson ’ 


- HAT is inoculation?” 


Sam Johnson was almost abrupt in 
his inquiry. He had barely waited for a 
reply to his greeting of, “How are you 
and your folks?” Sam went to loading 
his pipe and we correctly surmised that he 
was already loaded with questions. 


“Tnoculation, Sam, may be an act or a 
condition. In which are you interested at 
the present time?” 

“Well, I—er—I guess I want to ‘act’ 
so as to bring about the ‘condition’ that 
makes my legume feeds richer and my 
land richer.” 

“Then you refer to the inoculation of 
legumes with nitrogen-gathering bacteria 
—the kind that get their nitrogen from 
the air, not to inoculation by serum for 
the prevention of the hog cholera, small- 
pox, and the like.” 

“Is that inoculation, too?” 

“Yes. Inoculation for the prevention 
of disease or at least to reduce its sever- 
ity. The inoculation you ask about is 
for the purpose of taking nitrogen from 
the air by means of bacteria and having 
them prepare and store it in plants to be 
used for food, feed, and fertilizer.” 


“That’s the kind of inoculation I want 
to know about. I know what inoculation 
does for hogs. Haven't had but two to 
die of cholera since I began inoculating 
against cholera 14 years ago. Before then 
I'd sometimes lose a third of ’em and one 
year I lost all I had except one old sow. 
But go ahead! Tell me how bacteria take 
nitrogen from the air and store it in leg- 
umes.” 

“In the case of nitrogen gathering bac- 
teria and legumes, we have a wonderful 
nature made process of coOperation in 
plant life. The bacteria need starch for 
their best growth; the legume needs nitro- 
gen for its best growth. So the two work 
together, the bacteria making an excess 
of nitrogen and the legume an excess of 
starch, each giving its surplus to the 
other.” 


“The bacteria take the nitrogen out of 
the air?” asked Sam. 

“Yes, they ‘fix’ the nitrogen taken from 
the air—fixing meaning that the bacteria 
can combine the nitrogen with other ele- 
ments, thus making it into a form that the 


The Big 


ANY spacing trials and observations 

of the best cotton farmers show 
that cotton should be spaced about one 
foot apart in the drill and not less than 
two plants in the hill for a full stand 
and the highest yields. Either decreas- 
ing the width of rows or increasing the 
number of plants per row will increase 
the total number of plants per acre, which 
is necessary on most fields for best yields. 
This article is about more plants per row. 
Unthinned or No-chopped Cotton.— 
Sometimes cotton which has not been 
chopped or thinned except as is necessary 
in removing weeds and grass will out- 
yield the commonly spaced rows. Where 
a heavy rate of seeding is used and the 
seedlings are very thick a drag harrow 
may be run across the rows so as to do 
all the thinning required. Along the 
northern edge of the Cotton Belt and 
elsewhere where late or planting over is 
done unthinned cotton is usually more 
profitable than thinned. Even where the 
yield is slightly reduced by too thick 
spacing the practice may prove profitable 
as the cost of growing no-chopped cotton 
is less than thinned since a chopper can 
get the weeds and grass from two rows 
while he is thinning one row to two plants 
a hoe width apart. Where two bushels 
per acre of seed is planted and the plants 
stand about one inch apart in the drill 


Inoculation Is Both an Act and a 
Condition, He Finds 


legume can use for growth and pass it on 
to other crops and to livestock and 
folks.” 

“What does nitrogen look like?” 

“The pure element, nitrogen, is a color- 
less, tasteless, invisible gas which is 
mixed in air, About three-fourths of the 
air we breathe is nitrogen. There are 
about 36,000 tons of it above each acre 
of land—72,000,000 pounds.” 

“Gee whillikins !” exclaimed Sam. “How 
many tons of nitrate of soda would that 
make ?” 

“If the nitrate analyzed 16 per cent 
nitrogen it would make more than 225,000 
tons of nitrate of soda.” 

“That’s more than I'll need if I live an- 
other 49 years. How long will the nitro- 
gen in the air last?” 





“WHAT IS INOCULATION r 


Sam Johnson had asked the question abrupt- 


ly. Here he is intently waiting for an answer. 


“Through all time. The quantity of 
nitrogen in the air is uniform—always 
the same. Enough organic material is 
annually destroyed by decay and fire to 
liberate nitrogen sufficient to maintain the 
supply in the air indefinitely.” 








“Is there any other way to get the ni- 
trogen out of the air and put it to work 
for us?” 

“Yes. Great quantities are now being 
taken from the air by synthetic processes. 
Synthesis means the opposite of analysis 
—it means putting two or more things 
together, combining them into a com- 
pound. The synthetic forms of nitrogen 
now on the market are made in this way 
—artificially. The bacteria combine it 
with other substances by natural—vital— 
processes. 

“The bacteria set up their manufactur- 
ing plants in the nodules on the roots of 
legumes and in these factories perform 
this wonderful work of nitrogen fixation 
—an accomplishment man -could not du- 
plicate until a very few years ago.” 

“What did you mean when you said in- 
oculation may be an act or a condition?” 


“By condition we meant the state of 
inoculation—each leguminous crop being 
supplied with the kind of bacteria that 
produces the nodules on its roots. By act 
we meant the process by which inocula- 
tion is effected.” 

“How do you act?” 

“You can inoculate by (1) applying 
100 to 200 pounds per acre of soil taken 
from a field known to be inoculated for 
the kind of legume to be grown. (2) 
You may take soil from an inoculated 
field and stin it up with water, then mix 
the seed to be planted with the drawn off 
water. (3) You may inoculate the soil 
with pure culture bacteria, or you may 
(4) inoculate the seed that you sow with 
pure cultures of the right kind of bac- 
teria.” 

“What are pure cultures?” 

“Pure cultures are specific kinds of 
bacteria grown in a laboratory.” 

“Like chicken eggs are incubated ?” 

“Yes, by a similar process with con- 
trolled temperature and a material in 
which the bacteria will grow. You can 
get such inoculating material from your 
state department of agriculture or from 
the U. S. Department at Washington.” 





The Progressive Far 


“How can I know what kind of bac- 
teria I need for the different legumes | 
grow?” 

“There are groups of legumes that take 
the same bacteria for inoculation. If yoy 
have a field that is producing rabbit-foot 
clover or on which red clover was re- 
cently grown successfully then alsike, 
crimson, hop, and low hop clovers, mam- 
moth, red, bur, and white clovers, will 
automatically become inoculated if sowed 
on this field. Another group that inocu- 
lates for each other is alfalfa, bur clover, 
yellow trefoil, yellow and white sweet 
clover, bitter clover, and button clover. 
Then there is the vetch and garden pea 
group which includes all the vetches, 
Austrian winter peas, Canada field pea, 
broad bean, lentils, and sweet peas. The 
lupin group are blue lupin, yellow lupin, 
wild lupin, and serradilla. 

“The cowpea group is made up of all 
kinds of cowpeas, Florida beggarweed, 
Jack bean, kudzu, lima bean, butterbean, 
partridge pea, peanut, velvet bean, and 
lespedeza.” 

“T didn’t have to inoculate for lespe- 
deza or cowpeas either. How come that?” 

“The bacteria for the inoculation for 
these two crops were already present in 
your soil. When the soil is inoculated with 
any specific bacteria then the soil remains 
inoculated for some time—several years 
in fact—and there is no occasion for re- 
inoculation.” 

“Well,” said Sam, as he arose from his 
chair and indulged in a vigorous “stretch,” 
which he seemed to enjoy—“Well, I 
guess you have told me all I want to know 
about inoculation and—” 

“No, Sam. What we have told you is 
little more than an introduction to the 
subject. If you really want to know the 
philosophy, theory, and practice of inocu- 
lation you should read and study Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1496. Its title is Jnocu- 
lation of Legumes and Nonlegumes With 
Nitrogen-Fixing and Other Bacteria, 
This 27-page bulletin is the best publica- 
tion I have seen on the subject of inocula- 
tion and you should have a copy. Just 
write and ask the United States Depart+ 
ment of Agriculture for one and you will 
get it free.” 

“Let me have a postcard—I’ll write for 
it right now.” 


Yields Come From Full Stands 


And High Prices or Low, the Big Yields 
Are the Profitable Yields 


By G. A. HALE 


Assistant Agronomist, Georgia Experiment Station 


the size of the bolls is reduced a little but 
the per cent of the total crop in the first 
pick or the earliness is increased. Thick 
cotton looks poor but the scales will tell 
its true worth. 

Hoe-blocked or Hit-and-miss Spac- 
ing—Those timid growers who are 
scared of unthinned cotton may be in- 
duced to modify their hoeing to one-half 
unthinned or hoe-blocking which is done 
by leaving the plants in bunches of two 
to what-have-you a hoe width apart in 
the row. Where eight or ten plants 
are left in a place nature will often do 
enough thinning so that not more than 
five or six can be found at picking time. 
Like unthinned cotton this kind requires 
less hoe work both at chopping time and 
later in the season than the ordinary 
money losing practice of single plants 
more than one foot apart in the drill. A 
chopper can block out two acres in the 
same time required to do the tedious one 
and two plants per hill spacing. Seven 
years’ experience with hoe-blocked cot- 


ton and yields around one bale per acre 
has convinced the writer that this 
method is practicable. Advocates of hill- 
dropped cotton claim this method, which 
amounts to the same thing if the hills 
are left as they come up, is very satis- 
factory and less expensive than drilling 
and hoe-blocking. : 

Hill Checked Cotton.— Cotton can 
be grown at less cost per acre for hoeing 
by planting or spacing in checks and cul- 
tivating both ways. Very little if any 
hoeing is necessary and where the rows 
are as narrow as possible for handy cul- 
tivation there is very little if any reduc- 
tion in yield from checking. The nigger 
in the woodpile is the same thing that 
keeps many, cotton growers from adopting 
the latest production practices: namely, 
lack of modern or rather necessary-for- 
success farm machinery. The common 
two-row corn planter which is standard 
equipment on Corn Belt farms, with cot- 
ton plates and checking device is being 
used successfully by a few Southeastern 


. 


cotton farmers who have thrown aside 
farm machinery prejudices and antique 
equipment for money-making planters 
and ‘cultivators. 

Growers who plan to check row their 
cotton should forget previous experiences 
with drilled cotton and plan to leave 
more than one or two stalks in a place. 
Where the field is already drilled and the 
rows are not wider than three feet apart 
it may be practical to check the cotton by 
running across the rows in straight lines 
so that bunches of plants are left at im- 
tervals of not more than three feet in the 
drill row. This should not be done un- 
less the plants are thick in the drill row. 
The essential thing to remember in check- 
ing is to get as many or more plants per 
acre as would result from drilling and 
very little if any reduction in yield will 
result. The nearer the plant hills are 
left in squares and the smaller these 
squares, the better so as to give an evel 
distribution of plants on the ground. 

The facts below are full of profit :— 


1. Yield per acre may be increased on a 
fields by increasing the total number of pla : 


per acre, 
increased 


2. A rk may be . 
creage per worker y ~~ h 7 3 


by adopting modern spacings, as | 

and plowing is needed for thick cotton 
3. Adopt by actual trial with the cotton 

the most profitable spacing for the 0% 
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To the right are our new snap- 
brim Patent Milan in a very 

ne weave...and our Sennit 
straw that adjusts itself to the 
head by a flexible insert in the 
brim. The Milan comes in three 
shades ... natural, sand, gray. 
Each hat only: 





This genuine Italian Leghorn, South American Panama in 
with smart silk band, is are- the popular Optimo shape. 
markable value at this price Narrowgrosgrain ribbon band 
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‘SOLAR STRAW --is the way it looks on You.- 


By TSTANDING favorites among new straws 
for Spring are our Patent Milan, Sennit, 
Italian Leghorn, and genuine South American 
Panama. Now on sale in 1,400 cities at $1.98, 
$2.98 and $3.98. We invite you to step into 
your nearest J. C. Penney store. Tell our 
manager the head size you take and see for 
yourself why Solar Straws outsell every other 
straw hat in the country! 


The men who make these hats for us use 
fine, imported straw braids and bodies. Skill- 
y shape them into the new styles of the 


J. GC. PENNEY CO. Inc, DEPT. 


season and ... a feature we believe will appeal 
to you even more than the correct style and 
splendid quality ; .. they take special care to 
give each hat acomfortable fit and becoming line. 
The style-right look and careful workman- 
ship in these low-priced hats are splendid ex- 
amples of the worth-while values our pro- 
gressive business methods secure for you. 
The reasons why we can give such extraor- 
dinary values are very simple. Our great staff 
of expert buyers searches the market places of 
the world for merchandise that’s fine enough 


to meet your high standards and our own. Each 
article they select is ordered on so huge a scale 
that we are able to secure the very lowest prices. 

The manager of your local store, in turn, 
has been trained to run each department of his 
store .without unnecessary expense. We pass 
on to you the full benefit of these double sav- 
ings ... low initial cost, and modern store 
management. 

Write to us for address of our nearest store 
and FREE booklet. The J. C. Penney Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 


STORES 


The largest Department Store in the World . . . under more than 1,400 Roofs! 


THERE’S A J. C. PENNEY COMPANY 
STORE NEAR YOU, IN: 


wBAMA : Anniston, Decatur, Dothan, Ensley, Gadsden, Huntsville, 
Tuscal 


oosa. 
ARKANSAS : Arkadelphia, Blytheville, Conway, Fort Smith, Helena, 


Seay quvern. Morrillton, N. Little Rock, Pine Bluff, Siloam Springs, 
poRip, Palatka, Sanford. GEORGIA: Albany, Athens, 





Augusta A: Lake City 

Brunswick, Cedartown, Dawson, Dublin, Gainesville, Griffin 

KENTU County), La Grange, Macon, Rome, Waycross, West Point. 
ICKY: Bowli Green, Central City, Corbin, Frankfort, 

vn, Glasgow, Henderson, Hopkinsville, Lancaster, Lexington, 





bs Pade: Mayfield, Maysville, Middlesboro, Mt. Sterling, Owens- 












; ucah, Paris, Princeton, Richmond, Winchester. 
ANA: Alexandria, Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, Monroe, Shreveport. 








Bogalusa, Hammond, La- 


MISSISSIPPI: Aberdeen, Biloxi, Columbus, Crystal Springs, Gulfport, 
Hattiesburg, Jackson, Kosciusko, Laurel, Meridian, Starkville, Tupelo, 
West Point. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Albermarle, B urlington, Concord,- Elkin, Fay- 
etteville, Goldsboro, Greenville, Henderson, Hendersonville, Hickory, 
High Point, Kinston, Lumberton, Monroe, Mt. Airy, New Bern, No 
Wilkesboro, Oxford, Reidsville, Rockingham, Rocky Mount, Shelby 
Statesville, Wilmington, Wilson, Winston-Salem. 

OKLAHOMA: Ada, Altus, Alva, Ardmore, Bartlesville, Barnsdall, 


Lewisburg, McMinnville, Morristown, Murfreesboro, Paris, Rockwood, 
Tullahoma. 
TEXAS: Abilene, Alice, Amarillo, Athens, Austin, Ballinger, Bay City, 
Beaumont, Beeville, Bonham, Brady, Breckenridge, B « 
Brownsville, Bryan, Childress, Cisco, Clarksville, Cleburne, Coleman, 
Colorado, Commerce, Cooper, Corpus Christi, Corsicana, Cuero, Dalhart, 
Rio, Denison, Denton, Eagle Pass, le Lake, Eastland, Edinburg, 
El Paso, Farmersville, Floydada, Fort Worth, inesville, Gonzales, 








Blackwell, Bristow, Cordell, Carnegie, Cherokee, Chickasha, C. " 
Clinton, Cushing, Duncan (Stephens Co.), Durant, El Reno, Enid, 
Frederick, Guthrie, Guymon, Henryetta, Hobart, Holdenville, Hollis, 
Hominy, Hugo, Kingfisher, Lawton, McAlester, Madill, Miami, Musko- 
sce. Okemah, Okmulgee, Pauls Valley, Pawhuska, na? Picher, Ponca 

ity, Sapulpa, Sayre, Shawnee, Stillwater, Tipton, Tulsa, Vinita, Woodward. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: Anderson, Bennettsville, Camden, Clinton, 
Columbia, Florence, Greenville, Greenwood, Rock Hill, Seneca, Sumter. 
TENNESSEE: Cleveland, Dyersb Elizabethton, Etowah, Gallatin, 
Greenville, Jackson, Johnson City, Ringsport. Lafollette, Lenoir City, 


Greenville, Harlingen, Hillsboro, Huntsville, Kerrville, Kingsville, 
La Laredo, Lockhart, Lubbock, Lufkin, McAllen, McKinney, 
Marlin, Marshall, Mexia, Mineral Wells, Mt. Pleasant, Navasota, 
Orange, Paducah, Palestine, Pampa, Paris, Plainview, Port Arthur, 
Ranger, San Angelo, San Benito, San Marcos, Seymour, Sherman, 
Snyder, Stamford Sulphur Springs, Sweetwater, San Antonio, Taylor, 
Temple, Terrell, Tyler, Uvalde, Vernon, Victoria, Waxahachie, Weather- 
ford, Weslaco, Whitesboro, Wichita Falls, Yoakum. 


VIRGINIA: Abi on, Alexandria, Bristol, Covington, Danville, Fred- 
ericksburg, ianiosap z, Ly ak sg. Martinsville, Petersburg, Staun- 
ton, Suffolk, Winchester. 
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Have You Heard the News? 


Herc It Is From Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 


PPROXIMATELY 16,000 farm boys 

will work under the 4-H banner in 
Alabama in 1930, according to reports 
made to the state boys’ club leader, T. 
A. Sims. This compares with a total of 
13,885 for 1929 which was the largest 
enrollment up to that time. 


Six purebred beef bulls—two Angus 
and four Hereford—have recently been 
brought into Bradford County, Fla., says 
the Bradford County Telegraph. They 
will be used to improve the quality of 
beef animals raised in the county. 


More than 700 Colbert County boys 
and girls attended the annual rally 
held in Tuscumbia on April 19, reports 
the Sheffield Standard. John Yarbrough, 
county agent, and Miss Lucille Braswell, 
home demonstration agent, had arranged 
a splendid program with the codperation 
of various civic organizations, and all 
present seemed to have a wonderful time. 


Raleigh’s Zilla of Brookhill, a Jersey 
cow owned by Dr. J. C. Wooldridge of 
Columbus, Ga., has recently completed 
an official production record which makes 
her the champion butterfat producer over 
12 years of age in Georgia. In 365 days 
she produced 15,490 pounds of milk con- 
taining 7024 pounds of butterfat. 


As a result of an evening school 
in poultry husbandry conducted in the 
Lexington, Ala., school this spring, W. 
M. Reeder, the teacher, reports in the 
Florence Herald that 11 state-plan brooder 
houses and brick brooders have been 
built, approximately 3,000 purebred ac- 


credited baby chicks have been purchas- 


ed, and many members are feeding their 
flocks better. 

The 500 bushels of Coker Cleveland 5, 
strain 2, being handled by the Morgan 
County (Ga.) Marketing Association is 
being sold rapidly, we read in the Madi- 
sonian, This cotton has a staple of 1 1-16 
inch and is one of the best for Morgan 
County. 

Work has been started on a new 
big tobacco warehouse at Baxley, Ga., 
says the Baxley News Banner. The new 
warehouse will have 40,000 square feet of 
space, just twice the size of Baxley’s 
other two warehouses, and consequently 
doubling the warehouse capacity of the 


immediate section. 


County Agent W. M. Ray of Coffee 
County, Ala., reports in the Elba Clipper 
that the government loan fund for storm 
sufferers in that county has been in- 
creased from $30,000 to $50,000. Five 
other Alabama counties—Dale, Geneva, 
Houston, Covington, and Pike—have re- 
ceived the same sum. 


The prolonged and _ unseasonable 
drouth has seriously affected both 
quantity and quality of strawberries in 
South Alabama, says the Brewton Stand- 
ard, Unless rain of considerable propor- 
tions fell ten days ago, the 1930 shipping 
season was probably over by April 26. 


A demonstration in better methods 
in curing hay and better haying machin- 
ery will be conducted in Montgomery 
County, Ala., on the farm of DeWitt Mc- 
Gehee on May 7. Modern hay curing 
machinery of different makes will be 
used and the advantages of the windrow 
method of hay curing will be brought 
out. 

Charles A. Hires of Colquitt County, 
Georgia, has found that swine sanita- 
tion is profitable, reports the Moultrie 
Observer. Mr. Hires recently marketed 
25 hogs which averaged 200.8 pounds at 
six months and 21 days of age. The pigs 
were raised under sanitary conditions and 
brought satisfactory returns. 


Farmers of Lee County, Alabama, 
have organized a bull circle which in- 
cludes four communities, we read in the 


> ‘ 





ee ia 


The Progressive Farmes 


Opelika Daily News. A registered, pro- 
duction-bred Jersey bull will be placed in 
each community, and every two years 
they will be rotated so that at the end of 
eight years each community will have 
had the use of all four bulls. 


The watermelon crop of South Geor- 
gia and North Florida, says the Sylvester 
Local, will be the latest this season it has 
been in years on account of the back- 
ward spring. 

Peach growers of Georgia will meet 
in Atlanta on May 8 to consider rules 
and regulations governing grades of 
peaches, size requirements, and other mar- 
keting problems. 


The cream industry is growing in 
Henry County, reports C. S. Kellar, 
county agent. Some of the regular ship- 
pers from Abbeville are: R. M. Hudspeth, 
B. M. Clark, C. W. Hutto, and J. C 
Merritt; from Newville, R. S. Holland 
and J. E. Cameron; from Headland, W. 
O. Baxter. Another group in the eastern 
part of the county includes A. C. Gray, 
E. A. Gray, W. H. Gray, J. F. Barnes, 
M. L. Barnes, W. L. Pelham, C. G. Mob- 
ley, and P. F. Mobley. There is another 
group around Columbia who sell cream 
and some near Headland who transport 
the cream to Dothan by truck. 





By ETHEL ROGERS 


\ - 


| RANDOM BITS OF STATIC | 





HE change to daylight saving time 
in many Northern cities on April 27 
means that practically all of the chain 
programs will come on the air an hour 
earlier than they have been coming. Keep 
this in mind when you tune in for your 
pet program, or you may be too late 
for it. 
1977 
We talked a week ago about the cost 
of putting on chain programs, but when 
we consider some of the details connected 
with putting on a chain program, it’s m0 
wonder it costs from $8,000 to $20,000 
an hour. We usually consider that there 
are the performers, the studio announcer, 
and the station announcer of whatever 
station we are tuned in on, but there are 
hundreds of other workers necessary t0 
bring the program to us. 


On a large network there are more 
than 10,000 miles of telephone lines im 
use, and usually the system is duplicated 
with a monitoring wire, so that means 
20,000 miles of telephone wire in use in 
a coast-to-coast hook up. This monitor 
wire keeps station operators, wire chiefs 
of the telephone company, and engineers 
of the key station in constant communica 
tion so that the program may be switched 
at the slightest interruption. 

Each station, therefore, must have at 
least two, possibly three, engineers at 
work; the telephone company has a maf 
on watch at each contact point; the key 
station has a corps of engineers keeping 
constant watch on the program and see 
ing that the broadcast is sent out on 
wires that feed the program to the many 
stations; then there are more than 
men stationed at some 100 repeater sta 
tions and main control points. 

Furthermore, there are the control 
board operators at the key station who 
switch from the studio where the piq 
gram is being put on, to the sound studio 
when certain effects are desired. : 
is a production director in charge of 
entire program, and other directors 
see that the acting, the music, and i 
sound effects are all synchronized. ; 

Considering all this, it is small wonder 
that it costs a lot to put on a chain pre 
gram, and it is much to wonder at Ui) 
such programs come through with so! 
interruptions. y 
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ERE’S your big opportunity 

tire buyers! The chance 
youve been waiting for! A 6-ply 
tire... bigger, stronger, capable 
of more... for what 4-ply tires 
usually cost. 

You see, Goodrich realized that 
you want a tire that stands up. A 
tire to take the punishment of 
tocky roads and bad going. . . yet 
give long mileage at ~_ speeds 
on good roads, 

That meant a ey tire, a 
better tire... and Goodrich built 
it, Water-cured it... for toughness 
clear through. Made it with 


ttretch-matched cord for extra 
resiliency. 


Gave it six husky plies, for the 
ttength any tire needs to face bad 


jGoodrich 


| otnother B.EGoodrich Product 


sand distinct rubber products— Goodrich Silvertowns + Zippers + Rubber Footwear 
Drug Sundries + Soles - Heels +- Hose + Belting - Packing + Molded Goc 


It’s the new 1930 


Goodrich Cavalier, 
the Finest Tire in the 
Low Price Field 


roads, plowed fields, rough going. 

Lastly. ..Goodrich found a way 
to cut costs, Put it through on a 
big production basis. Result. . . 
you pay decidedly less . . . for a 
better tire. Actually no more for 
6 plies than many 4-ply tires cost. 
And it’s a Goodrich Tire through 
and through—nothing on the 
market compares with it. 

See this tire yourself. 

Visit your local Goodrich dealer. 
Examine an actual cross section. 
See how well it is made. Then 
price it. Your dealer has your size 
. .- and two sizes for trucks. He 
stands back of every Goodrich 
Tire he sells... and so do we. 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Establishd 1870, Akron, O. 
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BELOW YOU SEE a 
stripped-away cross section 
of the 6-ply Cavalier that 
shows you how sturdily it 
is made. Notice the six plies 
- +. the heavy, protecting 
breakerstrip ... the way 
beads are firmly anchored. 
And see that thick layer of 
dense, tough rubber that 
makes up the tread. Plenty 
of mileage there before this 
tire begins to show wear! 


sme 




























































ROUGH, RUTTED rocky 
roads mean little to the husky 
new Cavalier! Those two extra 
plies see to that... give it the 
extra sturdiness your tires 
need if they are to give you per- 
formance that pleasesinservice 
on the farm. Yet you get these 
two extra plies at no extra cost! 





Cavalier 





32,000 different rubber articles, representing more than a thou- 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR) 
|S REE aR ne SR, | 
ONDAY, May 5.—National Music 
Week began yesterday. Take part 
in it by encouraging singing and playing 
in your own home. Invite some of the 
young folks in to 
sing one evening this 
week. 
Tuesday, May 6. 
—Very thin slices of 








bread put together 
with green butter 
will be liked for the 
spring party. To 
color the butter, 
cream it and then 
add enough finely 


minced parsley or watercress to make it 
the proper shade. Mix until smooth. 
Wednesday, May 7.—One half to a 
whole egg yolk daily is recommended for 
the child who has reached the age of five 
months. 
Thursday, May 8.—Polka dotted fabrics 
are extremely popular for summer frocks. 
Friday, May 9.—Several flat oilcloth 
covered cushions will be found both use- 
ful. and decorative for the porch. 
Saturday, May 10.—Here is an example 
to show that the youngsters use the 
knowledge they acquire in 4-H club work. 
Frances Hambuchen, club member of 
Faulkner County, Ark., was one of the 
state winners in bread judging last year. 
She is fourth in a family of 11 children 
and makes an average of eight loaves of 
bread every day for family use. 
Sunday, May 11—Mother’s Day Acros- 
tic :— 
M is for the million things she gave me, 
O means only that she’s growing old, 
T is for the tears she shed to save me, 
H is for her heart of purest gold, 
E is for her eyes with love-light shining, 
R means right and right she’ll always be. 


Put them all together, they spell “mother,” 
A word that means the world to me. 





“AND THEN SHE SAID” | 


— 








“PNASHIONS in desserts have cycles,” 

said Mrs. Frances Kline, the ever 
popular representative of the General 
Foods Corporation, “just as do hats, 
coats, and dresses. Once big pies and 
very substantial puddings were the vogue 
but now the lightest, daintiest, prettiest 
desserts such as gelatines and fruit salads 
are liked’ best.” 

Mrs. Kline said something that may 
give a new thought to many of us. She 
said, “A good cake is a cooperative cake; 
in other words it depends as much on the 
husband as on the wife, for unless he 
provides a good stove with a good oven, 
good fuel, and ingredients there can be no 
first class cake.” One can substitute one 
thing for another often but not poor for 
good quality material. 

And then Mrs. Kline told this story. 
A woman in one of her audiences. was so 
thrilled by the chicken salad Mrs. Kline 
demonstrated that she wrote her a few 
weeks later: “I sure did think that 
chicken salad you ‘made grand, and I 
have made one just like it by your re- 
cipe; only, instead of chicken, I used 
pork; vinegar in-place of lemon juice; 
cabbage for celery, and I serve it hot 
rather than cold.” 

* * * 

Mrs. L. E. Backus, home demonstra- 
tion agent of Chatham County, Georgia, 
said, “Every woman likes flowers and all 
want money, so why should they not grow 
flowers to exchange for money? 

“When I am asked how to make money 
with flowers,” Mrs. Backus continued, “I 


The Progressive Farm 


MRS. W. N. HUTT, Editor 


UM ’M ’M — LEMON PIE! SERVE 


hardly know what to say except to tell 
them to learn to grow those flowers the 
public will buy. 

“Selling plants as well as flowers is a 
source of income to many Chatham farm 
women,” declared the much loved home 
agent. “Our women believe they take 
in more in the long run by selling the 
plants, also the flowers, cheaply. They 
ask 25 cents a dozen for annuals and 50 
cents a dozen for perennials.” 

* * * 

Kitchens are artistic—at least they can 
be, and many a kitchen is. Since many 
women spend much of their time in it 
why should it not be even more so than 
the living room? 

A few weeks ago, by way of proving 
the artistic value of modern kitchen 
equipment, the senior home economics 





IT WHILE EGGS ARE PLENTIFUL. 


girls of Skidmore College staged a con- 

test with the senior art students. Each 

group was given half an hour to arrange 

the kitchen most artistically. The girls 

of the home economics department won. 
* * * 


“I like to pass on this quotation to my 
sisters in The Progressive Farmer and 
Farm Woman,” says a note from Mrs. 
B. Edwards of Mecklenburg County, 
North Carolina, “for it has helped me. 
‘A prayer in its simplest definition, is 
simply a wish turned Godward.” 

a 

““Movies can put my children’s feet on 
the path of rectitude and keep them going 
tothe heights or they can lead those feet 
to the downward path, and I’m going to 
be there to see into which path they get.’ 
That’s what I said to my minister,” wrote 








Pattern Department 











64—This simple summer frock demands 


attention because, of its becoming 
round neck line, short sleeves, and 
novel jabot. Printed rayon pique 
in green and white, trimmed with 


plain white, was used to develop this 
practical dress which is suitable for 
any informal occasion. The pattern 
is designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 39-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting 
and 4% yards of binding. 
617—Modern mothers dress the toddlers 
in sun suits. This model can be 
made in any one of three ways to 
suit every need and taste. The pat- 
tern is designed for sizes 1, 2, 4, and 
6 years. Size 2 requires 1% yards 














of cr 32-inch material with 
yards of binding for view ‘‘A,” 1 yard 
of 32-inch material with 24% yards of 


~ ‘ 
27 2% 


binding for view “B,’”’ and 3% yard 
of 27-inch material for trunks in 
view “C,” with % yard of 32-inch 


material for separate suspenders. 

3131—Here’s a frock that is just right for 
trips to town or for travel. The 
surplice closing and graceful collar 
make it especially becoming to the 
stout woman. The neck trimming, 
cuffs, and belt all deserve notice. The 
pattern is designed for sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
39-inch material with 1% yards of 
35-inch contrasting. 














Mrs. James Matthews of Marlboro Coun- 
ty, South Carolina, “when he came and 
upbraided me for going to the movies 
with my children. 

“When there has been a movie that I 
have not thought much of I say to the 
manager, ‘You'll have to get movies with- 
out that swearing if you want my family 
to come to it,’ and he does and then he 
smiles like a basket of chips when I say, 
‘That was fine.’ 

“I read in the paper the other day 
about a minister who said, ‘Were all the 
50,000,000 church members in America 
to stop going to the movies, the movies 
would soon become so rotten we would 
not be able to live in any large commu- 
nity.” His text was, ‘The day of the 
Lord of hosts shall be upon all pleasant 
pictures.’ ” 

* * * 

“Spring is here,” declared Miss Daisy 
M. Harris of Atlanta at a recent cooking 
school in Savannah, Georgia, “and the 
weather and egg supply encourage us to 
all kinds of kitchen activities from fluffy 
yellow sponge cake to velvet like angel 
foods. The nip of cheese also is liked. 
My recipe for cheese straws is: 2 cups 
cake flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 1 


teaspoon salt, 2 cups grated American 
cheese, % cup butter or other shortening. 
Season with tabasco sauce or cayenne 
pepper. Sift flour with salt and_bak- 
ing powder, cut in shortening, add 


tabasco sauce and enough milk for stiff 
dough. Roll thin, cut into strips or rings, 
and bake in hot oven about five minutes.” 





FOR EGG WEEK AND OTHER | 
WEEKS | 


Lemon Pie.—Yolks 4 eggs, 6 tablespoons 
sugar, few grains salt, 14 cups milk, whites 
4 eggs, % cup powdered sugar, 1 lemon. Beat 
yolks of eggs slightly, add sugar, salt, grated 
rind of lemon, and milk. Line plate with 
paste. Pour in mixture. Bake in moderate 
oven until set. Remove from oven, cool 
slightly and cover with meringue made as fol- 
lows: Whites 4 eggs, % cup powdered sugar, 
2 tablespoons lemon juice. Put whites of 
eggs and sugar in bowl, beat mixture until 
stiff enough to hold its -shape, add lemon 
juice drop by drop, continuing the beating. 
It will take thirty minutes to beat mixture 
sufficiently stiff to hold its shape, but when 
baked it makes a most delicious meringue. 
Bake in moderate oven. 

Prune Whip.—15 prunes, whites 5 eggs, % 
cup sugar, % tablespoon lemon juice. Pick 
over and wash prunes, then soak several 
hours in cold water to cover; cook in same 
water until soft; remove stones and rub 
prunes through a strainer, add sugar, and 
cook five minutes; the mixture should be of 
the consistency of marmalade. Beat whites 
of eggs until stiff, add prune mixture gradu- 
ally when cold, and lemon juice. Pile lightly 
on buttered pudding dish, bake twenty min- 
utes in slow oven. Serve cold with boiled 
custard. 

Boiled Custard.—Two cups scalded 
yOlks 3 eggs, % cup sugar, % teaspoon salt, 
Y% teaspoon vanilla. Beat eggs slightly, add 
sugar and salt; stir constantly while gradu 
ally adding hot milk. Cook in double boiler, 
continue stirring until mixture thickens and 
a coating is formed on the spoon, strain im- 
mediately; chill and flavor. If cooked too 
long the custard will curdle; should this 
happen, by using an egg-beater it may be 
restored to a smooth consistency, but the 
custard will not be as thick. Eggs should be 
beaten slightly for custard, that it may be of 
smooth, thick consistency. To prevent scum 
from forming, cover with a perforated tin. 


Devil’s Food Cake.—One-half cup butter, 
2 cups sugar, yolks, 4 eggs, 1 cup milk, 2% 
cups flour, 5 teaspoons baking powder, whites 
4 eggs, 4 squares chocolate, 1% teaspoon Va 
nilla, %4 teaspoon salt. Cream the butter 
and add gradually one-half the sugar. Beat 
yolks of eggs until thick and lemon colored, 
and gradually add remaining sugar. Com- 
bine mixtures, and add alternately milk and 
flour mixed and sifted with baking powder 
and salt; then add whites of eggs beatem 
stiff, the melted chocolate, and vanilla. 

45 minutes in an angel-cake pan. Cover 
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The New 


CHEVROLET SIX 


at greatly 


reduced prices / 


The Roadster.......... 
The Phaeton......... 
The Sport Roadster... . 
cf er 
pe ee 
The Sport Coupe...... 
The Club Sedan....... 


py 


The Special Sedan..... 
(6 Wire Wheels Standard) 


The Sedan Delivery.... 
The Light 

Delivery Chassis....... 
The 1% Ton Chassis... 


The 1% Ton. 
Chassis with Cab...... 


$495 


. $495 


$555 
$565 
$565 
$655 
$625 
$675 
$725 
$595 
$365 
$520 
$625 


The Roadster Delivery. $440 


(Pick-up Box Extra) 


All pricesf. 0. b. factory 
Flint, Michigan 








it saves you money! 


No single feature of the new Chevrolet Six is praised 
more highly than its outstanding economy—for in spite 
of its greater power and finer all-round performance 
—this new Six saves you money every mile you drive! 


From first cost to re-sale value — it 
pays to own a Chevrolet. 


With a base price of $495, f. o. b. 
factory, the Chevrolet Six is one of 
the world’s lowest priced automo- 
biles— actually in the price range 
of a four-cylinder car. And this 
initial economy is emphasized over 


and over again as the months and 
the miles go by. 


Exceptionally high gasoline 
mileage! Oil economy that never 
ceases to amaze you! Dependabil- 
ity in every part that reduces your 
service requirements to the mini- 
mum! Long life that far exceeds 


the demands of the average owner! 
And standardized service available 
everywhere—with low flat-rate 


charges to cover every operation! 


Purely on the basis of economy— 
the Chevrolet Six is the logical car 
to own. But when you consider 
what it gives you iv addition to 
economy—in six-cylinder perform- 
ance, in beautiful Fisher bodies, in 
greater comfort, safety and han- 
dling ease—its choice becomes im- 
perative, if you seek value. 


See your Chevrolet dealer today. 
He will gladly give you a demon- 
stration of this wonderful Six. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


“Lets take the 
children on a | picnic 
says Mrs. Fox 


More vigor per spo 


How often a woman's vitality is like a see-saw. 
Now up! Now down! One side says “‘let’s 
go places, and have a good time."’ The other side 
says ‘‘let’s mot—it’s just too much trouble.”’ 


How we welcome the days when our vitality 
is brimming over—when even our daily duties are 
faced light-heartedly and zestfully. For these are 
the days when vigor and energy make every hour 
bright with the joy of living. 

Why doesn’t every day bring us this feeling of 
eager vivacity? What's wrong when we're low- 
spirited and apathetic—when we can’t pull our- 














GRAPE-NUTS MAKES THE SMALL BREAKFAST SAFE 

A single serving of Grape-Nuts with 
cream provides more vatied nourishment than many 
@ hearty meal. Add Grape-Nuts to your breakfast. 


99 











selves together to do the things we'd like to do? 

Look for an answer in the food you eat. For food, day 
by day, must rebuild the body and recharge it 
with vital energy. And only the right kind of food 
can do the right kind of job! 


If you want all-around health, exuberant energy 
and vitality, see to it that your food, every day, 
gives you all the building, energizing elements 
your body needs. 

There is one food long known for the contribu- 
tion it makes to building and fueling the body— 
a food which gives us a tremendous amount of 
energy in proportion to the amount eaten. This 
food is Grape-Nuts—purposely designed to give 
you the nourishment that produces healthful vigor, 
buoyant energy—and to give it to you in a form 
that is temptingly delicious. 

Grape-Nuts is made of choice wheat and malted 
barley. It is abundant in dextrins, maltose and other 
carbohydrates, the chief producers of energy. 

In addition, Grape-Nuts provides vital elements 
often lacking in the modern diet—iron, for the 
blood ; phosphorus for teeth and bones; proteins 
for muscle and body-building; and the essential 
vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. 

And Grape-Nuts invites eating. Its golden-brown 


oe 


“Lets stay 
at home and rest 


says Mrs. Fox 


... GRAPE-NUTS 


kernels, tinged with purest malt sugar, are crisp 

and crunchy. Not only does this crispness add to 

deliciousness—it also encourages thorough chew 

ing to help digestion. And gives to teeth and gums 

exercise they need to remain sound and healthy. 
Start mow to make breakfast build vital health 

and energy for you. Buy Grape-Nuts today for 

breakfast temorrow! Your 

grocer sells Grape-Nuts —a 

Product of General Foods 

Corporation. Or send cou- 

pon below for free trial offer. 


*There’s 
a Reason—”’ 


1 
F. F, 5°30 


POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, 

Please send me, free, a trial package of Grape-Nuts, and oe 
free booklets—‘‘Happier Days from Better Breakfasts and also 
“Civilized Teeth a | How to Prevent Them.” 


————— 
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You'll never know 














how delicious some dishes can be... 


until you make them with GRAPE-NUTsS 


‘Ts SAME delightful flavor that has made Grape-Nuts the breakfast 
choice of millions—also adds zest and variety to many delicious lun- 


cheon and dinner dishes. 


Use Grape-Nuts in some of your favorite recipes. Or for sprinkling on 
other dishes. And be sure to try the special Grape-Nuts recipes below. 
Thousands of women have found that these tempting dishes bring 


pleased comments from the entire family. We’re sure you will, too. 


GRAPE-NUTS MOCK HAMBURG STEAK 


cup lentils 

cup Grape-Nuts 

onions, grated 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoon powdered sage 

tablespoon melted butter 

eges, well beaten 
Soak lentils in water overnight. Cook in same water until soft. 
Drain and force through sieve. Add other ingredients in order given 
and mix thoroughly. Place by tablespoons in hot greased frying-pan. 
Flatten with spoon into cakes and brown on both sides. Serve with 


brown gravy or tomatosauce. Serves 6. (All measurements are level.) 


GRAPE-NUTS BAKED CUSTARD 


13 cup sugar 
1§ teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoon vanilla 


cups milk 


2 
2 eggs, slightly beaten 
5 tablespoons Grape-Nuts 


Add sugar, salt, vanilla, and milk to eggs. Strain. Put 1 tablespoon 
Grape-Nuts in each custard cup and pour in custard mixture. Place 
cups in pan of hot water. Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 35 min- 


utes, or until a knife inserted comes out clean. Serves 5. 








GRAPE-NUTS ICE CREAM 


tablespoon flour 
¥, cup sugar 
§ teaspoon salt 
1 egg, slightly beaten 
2 cups milk, scalded 
1 cup cream 
1 tablespoon vanilla 

¥%, cup Grape-Nuts 

Combine flour, sugar, and salt. Add to egg: Pour small amount of 
milk over egg mixture, stirring vigorously. Return to double boiler 
and cook until thickened, stirring constantly. Cool. Add cream and 
vanilla. Freeze. When partly frozen, add Grape-Nuts. Continue 
freezing until firm. Serves 6. 


GRAPE-NUTS STUFFED CARROTS 


8 medium-sized carrots, cooked 

34 cup grated cheese 

¥2 cup Grape-Nuts 

2 tablespoons green pepper, chopped 

1 tablespoon milk 

4 teaspoon salt 

1g teaspoon pepper 

1% cups cooked rice 

Hollow out one side of each carrot. Remove thin slice from other 
side so that it will rest firmly in pan. Add cheese, Grape-Nuts, 
green pepper, milk, and seasonings to rice. Stuff carrots with mix- 
ture. Place in greased baking dish. Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 20 
minutes, or until brown. Garnish with parsley. Serves 4. 


© 1930, G. F. Corp. 












































\ hy six farmers changed 


their orders to Mobiloil 
What an Oklahoma tractor dealer discovered about quality lubrication 
and tractor economy 


The agents for a well-known tractor in a thriving Oklahoma 
town also supply lubricating oil to most of the farmers 
purchasing machines from them. Two brands are carried— 
Mobiloil, and a cheaper oil. 

This dealer frankly admits that he used to think Mobiloil 
was too high-priced for tractor use. His cheap oil seemed to 
lubricate well enough, and his customers saved a few cents 
per gallon on it. 

But—that was before his company started overhauling the 
tractors they sold. 

This year they offered free service to their customers for 
the first time. Some twenty tractors have been inspected, 
valves ground, and necessary repairs made. 


What inspection proved about Mobiloil economy 


“Without exception,” reports this dealer, “the tractors that 
had been lubricated with Mobiloil were in much better condi- 
tion—had less carbon—needed fewer repairs. It was remark- 
able. Several that had been in use for three or four seasons 





GARGOK. 


didn’t even need to have the valves ground, while a number 
that had been run with that other oil had to have new pistons 
as well as other replacements. 

“Of course I’ve been telling our customers what we dis- 
covered — for their own good. And six of them who already 
had orders in for a season’s supply of the other oil have asked 
me to change them t» Mobiloil.” 

ry y 7 
Besides the yearly saving in wear and tear and repair, regular 
use of Mobiloil cuts nickels off your fuel and oil bill every 
working day. It lasts longer—covers more acres per gallon. 

See the complete Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s for the 
correct grade to use in your car, truck or tractor 
NOTE: For a season’s supply we recommend the 55-gallon 
or 30-gallon drum with convenient faucet. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high quality lubricants for all types of machinery 





Mobiloil 
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Spring shoe styles offer these new creations of unusual 
interest---dainty, colorful, and practical 


Ww 


For early spring, the darker shades 
of brown; for warmer weather, two- 
toned blondes and champagnes—white 
—with box heels and heels that give 
the appearance of slender height. 


Ww 


OPERAS 


The headliner on the spring and summer program 
is the opera pump. Some are adorned with little 
bowknot ornaments, some plain as pictured above. 
They are worn for street, in patent, watersnake, 
black, or colored kid or calf; for dress wear, plain 
kid or fabrics tinted any color to match your frock. 





NOVEL STRAPPING 
“T” strap of beige 
clair kid, intertwining 
straps of delicately dark- 






BUCKLED PUMPS er opalescent kid. 
A black mat kid with 


steel buckle is very 


smart for dress wear. VW 
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The Sport Influence 


Combined in Trio are | 





LN 


novelty, 





woven 


If you desire style that savors of the sport influence, combined 
with cool comfort, you will realize your wishes in such models as 
shown below. Clever patterns—leathers in the new alluring snades 
of beige, brown, and white. Featuring the coming season’s popular 


leather, punched effects, and watersnake. Such 


styles are suitable with simpledaytime dresses for spring and 
summer. ‘ 





—Pictures courtesy Guarantee Shoe Co., Walk-Over Agents. 
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FARMER DRAW THE LINE ? 


You know there are few 
farmers — and few city 
| people, too — who can 
have everything they want. 


Every farmer draws a 
line. 


On one side are the 
necessities, the things he 
must have to run his farm 
— food, clothing, seed, 
gasoline, implements. On 
the other side of that line 
are “Luxuries’’—things he 
can get along without, un- 
productive things, orna- 
mental things. He wants 
them—but he looks upon 
them as things to be 
bought some day in the 
future. 


At first thought you may 
say electricity is a luxury; 
that you’re going to have 
it some day, but not this 
year. 


But és it a luxury? 
Three hundred and fifty 


thousand farmers who use 
Delco-Light emphatically 
say: “No, it is not.” They 
say Delco-Light is a neces- 
sity. They say it’s a profit- 
producer. 


They also say that along with On which side 


this necessity that saves time and 

work, and actually increases their ° | eos 
farm profits, they got—without ISFe ectricity? 
any cost—all the luxuries made 


ossible by electricity. 
P y y factory to you. Send for your copy 
Let us send you the factsnow of thisvaluable book today. It will 
convince you that 
Delco-Light belongs 
on the “‘must have’”’ side 
of your line. 

e a * 
Delco-Light Company also sells 
and guarantees D-L Electric 
Residence Water Systems and 
DELCOGAS for Household and 
Commercial Use. - 

PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 


We want to send you 
our book “The New 
Way to Farm Profits.” 
This will give you ail 
the facts — including 
details of the arrange- 
ments by which you can 
secure Delco-Light on es 2 
terms that will be satis- : 


+>>WNow 350,000 satisfied users— 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT 





Delce-Light Co., P. M. Bratten Co., Delco-Light Co., East Tennessee 
Charlotte Sales Branch, 1324 E. Front St., Louisville Sales Branch, Electrie Co., 

221 N. Graham St., t. Worth, Texas 817 W. Market St., 718 8. Gay St., 
Charlette, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Knoxville, Tena. 
The Domestic Electric Co,  F-.4. Hermann Sales Co, , & wwitenetl & Co., Ine J. 0. Lanham, Jr, 
403-5 26th St., North, S16 Breaseay, 25 Mt. Royal Ave., West, 421 E. Bay St. — 
Birmingham, Ala. oan Anteaws, Vonne Baltimore, Md. Jacksonville, Fla. 
W. P. Galloway Co., Sims Brothers, 

26 Commerci=! Bldg., 301 N. Market St., W. &. Gottouy Oo. for Tae ete” 
805 E. Markham St., Care Interstate S. & T. Co. 278-280 Monroe Ave., er Pee a t., 
Little Rock, Ark. Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. ‘aso, Texas 


Delco-Light Company, Dept. H-62 Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 
You may send me copy of your free book ““‘The New Way to Farm Profits.” 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. If in 
W writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsat- ‘ 
isfactory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund 
cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We can- 
not try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 














Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 





The nearest distributors are listed below. in addition there is a Delco-Light Dealer in every community. 
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the New“ 3,000,000" 
| Golden Series 


De Laval 


Cc REAM 


SEPARATORS 





Combines 
the Easiest Running 
with the Cleanest 
Skimming . . . 


_ kdimprovements 


These new De Laval Separators 
are unquestionably the crowning 
achievement in 52 years of sepa- 
rator manufacture and leader- 
ship. They are the finest cream 
separators in De Laval history. 
They combine the easiest run- 
ning with the cleanest skimming, 
and the longest life with greatest 
convenience of handling. They 
are striking in beauty of design 
and finish, a satisfaction and 
pleasure to use and own. The 
new features, combined with such 
well-known De Laval features 
as the wonderful floating bowl, 
turnable supply can, durable, 
extra heavy tinware, oil window, 
perfect workmanship, etc., are: 


trailing bow! dis- 
e, which reduces power 
required to operate the machine and 
also reduces frothing of the skim-milk; 


2 “Vv” shaped channels on 
® cream and skim-milk spouts 
guide streams straight; 


4 Ball bearings, properly 
© protected, make their sepa- 
rator use practical and afford still 
easier running; 
4 Worm wheel pinned to shaft 
© in way that permits worm wheel 
and spindle to align themselves and 
run easier and last longer; 


Ss Improved oil overflow in- 
® sures used oil and sediment 
being automatically flushed out of the 
oil reservoir; 


o Extended shaft with protect- 

© ing cap enables motor or power 
drive to be attached at any later time 
without taking the machine apart; 


7 New two-length crank (on 
* larger sizes) enables the ma- 
chine to be quickly brought to speed 
with crank in the long position, then 
a turn of the wrist, without slackening 
the turning, and the crank is shortened, 
which enables speed to be maintained 
with the least effort. 


These new De Lavals must be seen 
and tried to be appreciated. Your 
De Laval dealer will gladly let you see 
and try them. If you do not know the 
mame of your dealer, write nearest 
office below for full information. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 


WE SELL FOR YOU! 


1. New 








Plants, Seeds, Poultry, Livestock, 
Hogs, Dogs, Sheep, Geese, Turkeys, 
Calves, Colts, Guineas, Machinery, 
Bees, Furs, Honey, Lespedeza, Hay, 
in fact everything saleble. 


Address: Adv. Dept. The Progressive Farmer 









BARGAINS in Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 
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Landay fch [esson: 
Nine Questions and Answers About 


Jesus and the Sons of Zebedee 


(Lesson for May 4. 1930: From Matthew 19:30 
to 20:28) 


I 

When and where did the events of this les- 
son take place? 

About three weeks before the crucifixion, 
in March, 30 A. D., as Christ and his dis- 
ciples were passing through Peraea on their 
way to Jerusalem. 

II 

What parable preceded the incidents of this 
lesson? 

The parable of the laborers in the vineyard. 

Ill 

What did it teach? 

A man hired laborers at different times 
during the day. The first group were prom- 
ised a certain amount. The others agreed to 
work for “what was right.” He paid all the 
same amount when the day was done—the 
first because he agreed to do so, the others 
because they trusted him. So God rewards 
his servants, not by time or task, but by 
diligence and purpose. 

IV 

What did Christ tell his disciples at this 
time? 

At this time Christ took the twelve chosen 
disciples aside and told them that he was 
going to Jerusalem to be betrayed and exe- 
cuted. 


Vv 

Who was the “mother of the sons of Zebe- 
dee” and who were the sons? 

Salome, the wife of a fisherman of Caper- 
naum by the name of Zebedee, was the 
mother of James and John. James was the 
first of the apostles to suffer martyrdom. 
John afterwards lived and labored at Ephesus, 
and wrote the fourth gospel, three epistles, 
and the Revelation. 

VI 

What request did she make of Jesus? 

Salome came to Jesus with the request that 
her two sons_ sit on either hand when he 
came into his kingdom—that is, that they be 
his prime ministers. 

Vil 

How did the ten other chosen disciples ac- 
cept this request? 

They were indignant. 

Vill 

How did Christ reply to it? 

“Whosoever would become great among 
you shall be your minister; and whosoever 
shall be first among you shall be your 
servant.” 

1x 

How did he later exemplify this command 
by his own acts? 

On the occasion of the last supper, Christ 
himself washed the feet of his disciples as a 
lesson in humility. 





| A PROBLEM FROM OUR SUN- | 
DAY SCHOOL LESSON 


ROM the teacher of what we feel 

sure is a very interesting Bible class, 
we have received the following inquiry 
about a recent lesson :— 

“In your April 5 issue under the cap- 
tion: ‘Do You Know Your Sunday 
School Lesson?’ the first question an- 
swered is, ‘In the third year of Christ’s 
ministry in the summer of 29 A.D..,’ etc. 

“My Bible class has questioned the ac- 
curacy of this answer. Some members 
of my class think Christ was 30 years 
old when he began his ministry. I am 
quite sure you would not permit an in- 
accuracy of this kind to appear in The 
Progressive Farmer and I do not believe 
it an inaccuracy, but I would like to be 
set straight on this. 

“2. ee 


‘Answer: The explanation of the prob- 
lem is this: Through a mistake made 
centuries ago, the birth of Christ was 
incorrectly placed. He was not born in 
the year 1 A.D., but in the vear 4 B.C. 
Members of your class are right there- 
fore in saying that he was 30 years old 
when he began his ministry (A.D. 26) 
and as this was the third year of his 
ministry he was 33, and the date was 
29 A.D.—Editor. 


















YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW| 





Psalms 13:1—A wise son heareth his 
father’s instruction: but a scorner heareth 
not rebuke. 

WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—Every 4-H club boy 
or girl ought to know who his or her state 
leader is. To make sure that you do we are 
giving their names and addresses here:— 

T. A. Sims, State Boys‘ Club Leader; Miss 
Bess Fleming, State Girls’ Club Leader, both 
at Auburn, Ala. 

G. V. Cunningham, State Boys’ Club Leader; 
Miss Lurline Collier, State Girls’ Club Leader, 
both at Athens, Ga. 

R. W. Blacklock, State Boys’ Club Agent, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Miss Virginia P. Moore, Assistant State 
Home Demonstration Agent, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Of course it goes without saying that ev- 
ery 4-H member should be acquainted with 
the county or home demonstration agent, but 
if for any reason, you can’t conveniently get 
in touch with them, then write your state 
leader when you need help or advice. 

Il 

The World of Plants.—There are several 
plant families that even one who has never 
studied them, can hardly fail to recognize. 
The Pine Family or Coniferae is one of these 
groups. All are trees or shrubs with resin- 
ous juice, and commonly, needle-shaped or 
awl-shaped leaves; mostly evergreen. With- 
out the Pine Family our woods and forests 
would indeed be brown and bare during the 
winter months. 

Just to name the sub-groups is to include 
the pines, spruces, firs, cedars, larches, cy- 
press, the giant redwoods of the Pacific 
Coast, and a number of unusual members of 
the family used for landscaping and orna- 
ment, 

Il 

Know Your Agricultural History.—Girls, 
how long have we known the art of canning? 

Nicholas Appert of France first perfected 
the method in 1810. Commercial canning be- 
gan in this country in New York in 1819 and 
in Boston in 1820. Peaches were first canned 
in syrup in Baltimore between 1850-1855. 

IV 

Now Figure This Out.—What is the small- 
est number that if divided by 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 
will always have one left over but if divided 
by 7 will leave none? 

The answer is 301. Can you show by arith- 
metic, algebra, or other mathematical method 
how it is arrived at? 


Sincerely yours, 





E. L. GAMBELL WINS SCOUT 
EFFICIENCY CONTEST 


ONGRATULATIONS to Ernest L. 

Gambell of Union University, Jack- 
son, Tenn.! He has proved himself a 
scout extraordinary and the first prize 
award in The Progressive Farmer Tribe 
Efficiency Contest goes to him as an 
honor richly earned. He not only made 
a fine record individually but was and 
continues to be a remarkably outstand- 
ing scout leader. 











Nearly every scout in the contest 
made some special contribution to his 
community that deserves mention. Es- 
tle Gambell has tried to be of especial 
help to sick neighbors of whom there 
were several during the winter; Quay 
Yarbrough aided in the school clean-up 
campaign, and Eugene Greenfield helped 
to fight fire to save their school building 
and a neighbor’s house; Thomas Kirk- 
patrick built four bird houses, all of 
which already have nests in them; 
Royster McKeown organized a _ waste 
paper club among the merchants of 
Blackstock to keep the town free of pa- 
per that would have been left lying 
around; Jack Carter, along the mile of 
road which he has to walk to meet the 
school bus, has kept a daily watch for 
nails, pieces of glass, and anything else 
that might puncture a tire. “As far as 
I know, since I started doing this, not a 


The Progressive Farmer ~ 





single tire has been punctured on this 
mile,” he reported. 
Here is the detailed report :— 


Name Total Score 
Ernest L. Gambell, Jackson, Tenn, ...... 556 
Gilbert White, Celeste, Texas.............. 316 
William Woodward, Blackstock, S. C. .... 2% 
Royster McKeown, Blackstock, S. C...... 201 
Howard McKenzie, Rt. 4, Gastonia, N. C. 194 
Quay Yarbrough, Vardaman, Miss. ...... 184 
Jack Carter, Axton, Virginia............... 180 
Everett Woodson, Wolfe City, Texas...... 160 
Estle Gambell, Pinson, Tenn. ............ 95 


Thomas Kirkpatrick, Rt. 1, Pinson, Tenn. 93 
Arnold Boles, Box 187, Mingus, Texas.... 61 
Eugene Greenfield, Waveland, Ark. ...... 55 
Leamond Faust, Birmingham, Ala. ...... 51 
Hampton Burkhalter, Rt. 6, Nashville, Tenn, 50 





CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 





















OH-THE MAN) WAS 
Just A DREeamen, $ 
QUITE THE ABSENT— 
MINDED KIND= HE 
WENT UPON HUIS 
HONEY MOON) RWID 


BZ LEFT HIS BRIDE 
EWIND ! 













OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 


His farm was under mortgage; 
His stock, he had to sell; 
He subscribed for The Progressive Farmer, 
And now he’s doing well. 
--Sent in by Mont Sutton, 
Monroe County, Ky. 


The house fly hasn’t any sense, 
Nor he hasn’t any fame, 
He has no business in the soup, 
But he gets there just the same. 
—Sent in by Louise Baker, 
Chattooga County, Ga. 
Sister Mary went to bathe, 
And didn’t tell a soul, 
She pulled the plug out of the tub, 
And slipped down through the hole. 
—Sent in by Carolyn Swanson, 
Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Grace Creasy, Lauderdale County, Ala. 
Jennie Richardson, Colquitt County, Ga. 
Clarice Cook, Heard County, Ga. 


Willie Willis fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 











“I would of got a hit that last time # 
Skinny had played fair. He threw the 
ball while I was lookin’ to see if Mary 


a” 


was watchin’. 

“I can’t tell Pug for sure whether I 
can go swimmin’ with him. I ain’t as 
but six times yet.” 
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Our Weekly ermon 


By REVI.W DD 
A Girdled Tree 


OR three hundred years an oak had 

grown. It had witnessed the entire 
development of the United States. Win- 
ter had wrestled with its strength, sum- 
mer storms had 
twisted its boughs. 
It seemed to thrive 
on the _ difficulties 
that had laid low all 
the other trees of 
the forest. One day 
some mischevious 
boys took an axe 
and hacked a circle 
around the tree. 
Next spring the 
tree tried to leaf out, but the little leaves 
yellowed and dropped off. Three cen- 
turies of growth were ruined by an hour 
of mischief. 








JOHN W. HOLLAND 


199 

If there is a pair of youthful eyes that 
see this line, let me say to their owner 
this warning truth: The forces of destruc- 
tion, if allowed to operate freely are 
surer than the forces of construction. 

A young man came to a_ university. 
Back of him were generations of 
sober, serious minded, Christian ances- 
tors. This lad looked like a Greek god 
walking among men. Prizes came to 
him on the athletic field almost without 
effort. Samson-like, he pushed his burly 
way through the various college sports. 
His breast was not large enough to carry 
the letters he won. 

After twenty years, in a discussion 
among his former classmates, the ques- 
tion was asked as to why he had so 
signally failed in life. There was but 
one answer. In a night of folly, he had 
gotten drunk and, with other companions, 
had visited a house of shame. Social dis- 
ease girdled him. In a thoughtless hour 
he had hacked away the strength of ten 
generations. 

1979 

Abraham Lincoln is being better un- 

derstood with each decade. Once when 


he was surrounded by a lot of drinking | 


companions, he lifted a barrel of whis- 
key, on a wager that he could not. He 
took a mouthful from the bung, and spat 
it out on the ground, then said to the 
group whose mouths were watering for 
its contents. “My friends, you will do 
well to empty this barrel of liquor on the 
ground as I| threw the little part of it out 
of my mouth. If you wish to remain 
healthy and strong, turn it away from 
your lips.” 

The Scripture is right in saying, 
“Whoso leapeth a hedge a serpent shall 
bite him.” 

The purposes of life can be sweet and 
clean. The laws of God are in harmony 
with growth and development. God’s laws 
will never break us unless we break them, 
and then they will “dash us in pieces as a 
potter’s vessel.” 

177 

I was in Chicago one day this week. 
I walked along Madison Street from Hal- 
Stead to Canal. Many thousands of idle 
men thronged the street. A sick feeling 
Came over me, as I studied their faces. 
Bleared of eye, desultory and broken in 
Purpose, some of them were the victims 
of their own weaknesses and others hurt 
by the “sins of their fathers.” At the 
end of ‘the mile walk, I could but think, 
“How beautiful a thing life may become 
if young men and women will not girdle 
their lives, how unspeakably hopeless ex- 
istence will become when it drops into 
the sag of the lower senses.” 

_ Most of these hopeless creatures did not 
miend to become walking wrecks along 
the street of the city’s abandoned men and 
women. Somewhere back along the track, 
m™ @ moment’s weakness, they girdled 





‘T wouldnt farm without 


potas 
top-dressins” 


C. S. SEALY 


Edison Georgia 
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OR two years I have used a cotton 

top-dresser analyzing 0-9-10 on a 
30-horse farm,” said Mr. Sealy. “In 
1930 I plan to use the same top-dresser 
on all my cotton—a 60-horse farm. This 
top-dresser followed a liberal applica- 
tion of 12-3-5 fertilizer at planting. I 
would not farm without potash in my 
top-dresser.” 


Mr Sealy is just one of thousands of 
farmers. who have found that extra 


potash pays extra cash. During the last 


three years, in more than 1000 actual 


field tests, extra potash was tried on 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts, corn small 
grains, fruit, potatoes and general 


truck. Farmers discovered that these 


crops can use with excellent profit an 
average of three times as much potash 


as they have received in the past. 


Make sure that your crops get the 


extra potash they need to pay you extra 


POTASH 


Now is the time to place your order with your 
fertilizer man for your potash top-dresser. 





“SRR 





cash. Nitrogen-potash top-dressers are | 


on sale by leading fertilizer manufac- @=— 


turers. They cost no more than straight 
nitrogen top-dressers, yet they usually 
contain more plant food. The nitrogen 
is more valuable as a fertilizer when 
balanced with potash. 


If your fertilizer man cannot supply 
you with such a top-dresser — top- 
dress your cotton with 100 pounds of 
muriate of potash per acre on sandy 
soils, or with 50 pounds of muriate per 
acre on clay soils. Apply the potash 
top-dresser with your nitrogen top- 
dresser. Top-dress peanuts with 100 
pounds of muriate per acre, corn with 
50 pounds of muriate, and sweet and 
Irish potatoes with 200 pounds of 
muriate or sulphate of potash per 
acre. Potash costs little and pays big! 
N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 
740 Hurt Building ~*~ + Atlanta, Georgia 
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OATMEAL FEED 
equal Profits 


O make real money with poultry, you must have deep-bodied, 

broad-backed, productive pullets. The sure way to get such 
profit-making birds is to feed QUAKER FUL-0-PEP GROWING 
MASH. Its base is pure, fresh oatmeal, the best thing in the world 
for building up young bodies. 


To the oatmeal base and other grain products Quaker formulas 
have added essential proteins, minerals and vitamins—all in cor- 
rect proportion—all scientifically blended. These ingredients grow 
big birds with large frames, healthy, vigorous organs and firm flesh, 


QUAKER FUL-O-PEP GROWING MASH pullets are excellent layers, 
consistently producing large, smooth, firm-shelled, uniform eggs. 
The cod liver meal in the ration prevents anemia, keeps the bird’s 
blood in the best condition, and gets a size and robustness that can 


stand the strain of heavy egg production. 


QUAKER FUL-O-PEP COARSE CHICK FEED should always be fed 
with growing mash. 

In a Liberty Villa Farm test, 200 Spring chicks, fed on 

an oatmeal diet, averaged % of a pound at the end of six 

weeks, while 200 chicks fed on acorn diet averaged only 

¥2pound in the same period. Give your chicks “a flying 

start” with QUAKER FUL-O-PEP CHICK STARTER. 
Your Quaker dealer has all these FUL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
ready for delivery. You will find it a wise move to start using 
them immediately. See him at once. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Quaker 


FUL-O-PEP 
GROWING MASH 





FREE You should have our new booklet on the Growing, Feeding and 
Raising of Chickens, It is valuable and informative and costs you 
nothing. Just write your 

Name 

and 

Address 

Mail today to The Quaker Oats Co., Dept. 2E, 141 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Illinois 


























By R. R. REPPERT 
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What to Do in May 


F transferring has not been accom- 

plished during the past month, this 
should be done now, in the case of bees 
improperly kept in old box hives, or on 
combs that cannot 
be removed. 


An essential thing 
for the beekeeper to 
keep in mind is that 
in many _ sections 
there are well de- 
fined periods of hon- 
ey production, of 
greater or less 
length according to 
the flora of the par- 
ticular location as well as the seasonal 
weather conditions. In many more 
northern locations the length of abun- 
dant nectar flows is often limited to a 
very short time, sometimes to as little 
as 10 days or so during which time the 
bees must work to gather the surplus 
upon which the beekeeper depends for 
his profit; the honey gathered during the 
remainder of the season when nectar is 
produced sparingly, being required for 
the bees themselves to maintain the col- 
ony strength and to furnish their own 
winter stores. 

The secret of success of the Northern 
beekeeper under such conditions consists 
in having the bees ready to take care of 
such honey flow when it occurs. While 
the honey flow in the Southern States 
is more nearly continuous, yet there are 
times even here during which nectar is 
especially abundant. These periods are 
more or less definite for any particular sec- 
tion, and are known only through acquaint- 
ance of the beekeeper with his local con- 
ditions. His profits will largely depend 
on his knowledge of conditions, and on 
his management of the bees so as to have 
them at their maximum strength in or- 
der to take care of the flow. 

There is little difficulty at this time of 
the year in getting an average colony to 
build up to a good working strength; 
especially under the conditions of this 
season, during which we have experi- 
enced a little set-back on account of 
freezing weather. The difficulty is rath- 
er that the bees have overdone the mat- 
ter and are in many instances so strong 
that they swarm, often sending off a sec- 
ond or third swarm, or even more, leav- 
ing the colony weak. 

Unless an increase in the number of 
colonies is desired, it will be best to keep 
down swarming. Swarming is natural 
with bees, and so its prevention is to be 
accomplished by what may be considered 
unnatural means, and cannot always be 
brought -about. Bees will sometimes 
swarm in spite of all that can be done. 


| BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND | 








R. BR. REPPERT 


Aunt Piet [ays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1980, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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“The only time I get mad at Pa is 
when he sets an’ lets the phone ring so 
I’ve got to set an’ suffer agonies o’ curi- 
osity or else answer it myself.” 

“When Helen talks about bein’ equal 
to men, she means she wants ever’thing 
divided up equal except the work.” 


The'"Progressive Farmer 


One of the things that will tend to 
prevent swarming is the allowance of 
ample room for the bees to spread out 
and to store any surplus honey. Over- 
crowding, or excessive heat, will oftea 
induce swarming. Hence empty supers 
should be added in advance of their ac- 
tual need, and in case of excessive heat 
in the hive, which is often evidenced by 
the bees clustering about the entrance out- 
side in large numbers, the hive should 
be raised from the bottom board by 
placing small blocks, about 3 of an inch 
in thickness, between the hive and the 
bottom board at the four corners. 


If in spite of these precautions the 
bees evidence a desire to swarm by build- 
ing queen cells, these cells should be cut 
out about every week. Clipping one of 
the queen’s wings will aid greatly. When 
the swarm emerges, the bees will cluster 
as usual on a shrub or tree; the queen, 
however, being unable to fly, hops about 
on the ground, and the bees soon return. 
One should be on the watch at such a 
time, and cage the queen in the hive, by 
use of a queen cage until the bees have 
again returned, Unless watch is so kept, 
the queen will be lost, and then brood 
production must cease until a new queen 
is reared from an egg or a larva. Of 
course, if more queen cells are produced, 
swarming in the case of a colony so re- 
turned to its hive may again take place. 


As more room becomes necessary, add 
an empty super under the other supers 
that are nearly full, and just above the 
hive body. In case of a slackening honey 
flow, add the empty super at the the top 
of the others. 


(jarden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 
FOURTEEN THINGS TO DO NOW 


OW a bed of tomato seed to produce 
plants for setting in June and July. 


2. Pick up and burn or bury deeply the 
immature peaches that drop. 

3. Throw away potato plants that show any 
sign of disease. 

4. For a late summer crop of cabbage sow 
seed this month in beds and transplant dur- 
ing June and July. 


5. Control rose mildew by dusting fre- 
quently with sulphur or spraying with Bor- 
deaux. 

6. Spray grapes four times with Bordeaux 
to prevent rot. Give the first one as soon as 
fruit has set. 

7. As soon as tomatoes begin to fruit well, 
stop cultivation and mulch heavily with 
leaves, straw, or hay. This will prolong the 
bearing season. 

8. Spray, cucumber, cantaloupe, and water- 
melon vines with Bordeaux-arsenate of lead 
mixture, starting soon after the vines begin 
to run and repeating once every week or two. 


9. Except where one is growing sweet pota- 
toes for the early market, May and June are 
the two best months for setting. It takes 
hot weather for this crop to do much grow- 
ing, and little is gained by setting abnormally 
early. ° 

10. To control the worm that eats into the 
tomato, dust with pure calcium arsenate, 
giving the first application as soon as the 
first worms are noticed. Repeat each 10 days 
until about two weeks before the tomatoes 
begin to ripen. 

11. Calcium arsenate can be used as a poison 
for cabbage worms and potato bugs. Mix six 
pounds or ounces of powdered lime with one 
pound or ounce of the calcium arsenate if it 
is to be applied as a dust, and if to be put 
on as a spray, use one tablespoonful of the 
calcium arsenate in a gallon of water. 


12. Spray pecans with Bordeaux mixture 
four times during spring and summer. Give 
the first application early in May and repeat 
at intervals of 20 to 30 days until four ap- 
plications are given, letting the last one come 
in July. If done thoroughly, this will very 
largely control the scab, which is a most sefi- 
ous disease attacking the pecan nuts, twigs; 
and leaves. 

13. Make two to four plantings of gladioli, 
dahlia, nasturtiums, petunias, zinnias, an 
other summer flowering plants. By making 
them at intervals of two to four weeks the 
flower season may be prolonged considerably. 


14. Best results are secured in spraying °F 
dusting plant lice with nicotine sulphate ap- 
plied in the middle of the day when the sun 
is hot. Use a teaspoonful to a gallon of 
soapsuds water, or boil some tobacco stems 
or plug tobacco in water until a tea-colored 


solution is produced and add enough soap t0 | 
make soapsuds. hy 
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EXPERIENCE 


It takes experience to make 
‘a good cotton crop, experi- 
ence to gin cotton properly, 
and experience to build a 
ginning outfit that will pro- 
duce the finest sample, clean 
seed, and a large lint output. 


CONTINENTAL 
System Outfits 


PRATT GINS MUNGER GINS 
HEAVY DUTY OIL ENGINES 



















are the product of nearly 
100 years’ experience in build- 
ing gin machinery that has 
set the standard for fine gin- 
ning wherever cotton grows. 
Half the world’s cotton crop 
each year is Continental-gin- 
ned. Take your cotton to 
the nearest Continental out- 
fit and get fine sample, bet- 
ter ginning, bigger profits. 
















South’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Cotton Ginning Machinery and 
Heavy Duty Oil Engines—Munger 
Gins, Pratt Gins, CGC Oil Engines 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 


Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, bmw 
30- 

















































Why Not Let Us 


Help You Sell Your 
Surplus Products? 


ro) 


The Progressive Farmer 
COVERS THE SOUTH 

































Antiseptic Japanese Oil 
takes all soreness out of 
aching joints and muscles 
QUICK... It generates a 
Dieasant heat that drives out 
the pain. Won't blister like 
type liniments. 46 Years Suc- 
cess. At Draggists. Quick Relief With 








== MacHenry Serge Co. 
F 5, 106 W. Baltimore St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


$ Blue Serge Suits 
EL WRITE FOR SAMPLE 








Jor Sprains and Bruises 

Assorsine reduces thickened, 
swollen tissues, soft curbs, filled tendons,§ 
soreness from bruises or strains. Does 
aot blister, remove hair or lay up horse. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse 
book 1-B free. Write for it today. 


Read this: “Horse had large ewelling just 
below knee. Now gone; has not reappeared. 
Horse good as ever. Have used Absorbine 
for years with great success.” 




























ABSORBINE 








WA, YOUNE. Inc. $84 Lyman St. Soriagheetd. Masta 


A_fitlle fevrmon 
On Good ffealth 


By FM. Recisrir, MD 


Eight Health Hints for Maytime 


“When April steps aside for May, 

Like diamonds, all the rain drops glisten; 

Fresh violets open every day; 

To some new bird each hour we listen.” 
AY is considered one of the most 
beautiful months in the year, the 

month just after winter and just before 
summer—neither too hot nor too cold. 


What a _ glorious 
thing to have 
abounding health 


these wonderful days 
of May! How de- 
plorable to be shut 
in from the beauty 
of all out-of-doors 
now and to languish 
on a bed of sick- 
ness, especially if it 
is caused by some- 
thing that could easily have been pre- 
vented! There are many ways by which 
we can avoid a lot of serious sickness 
that otherwise might overtake us. I will 
suggest some that are very timely this 
month. 

1. There are two kinds of dirt: the 
‘kind that soils and the kind that kills. 
We might eat a pound or two of coal 
dust without serious results, but less 
than a particle or two of the dirt that is 
carried on their legs by flies or on their 
hands by people might be enough to hus- 
tle us off to paradise—or elsewhere. 





DR. REGISTER 


2. Lots of people are greatly con- 
cerned about having their “hat on 
straight,” or the color of the newest neck- 
ties, or the fit and swing of a King Tut 
blouse. Well, I have no kick to make, 
provided they are all equally as particular 
about the purity and cleanliness of the 
milk they use and the water they drink. 


3. Deadly filth easily gets into the 
drinking water through carelessness. 
We should drink lots of good water in 
summer and it cannot be too pure and 
clean. See that only clean hands handle 
the well rope, the pump handle, and the 
bucket. 

4. Spring rains are over, but the 
sudden summer floods are just ahead, 
when surface water, which is most likely 
to be contaminated, is everywhere. Fix 
up the pump, well, and spring; see that 
no surface drainage can get into your 
drinking water. Send to your state 
board of health for a bulletin on drinking 
water. 

5. How about your toilet? Is it a 
safe distance from the well, spring, or 
pump? Is it flyproof? Have you one 
for the women and another for the men? 
Have you written to your state board of 
health for a bulletin on sanitary privies? 


6. Anti-typhoid vaccination usually 
gives protection about three years. If you 
have not been vaccinated against this 
dreadful disease since 1927, this is the 
year to be immunized again—the sooner, 
the safer. Typhoid fever will soon be 
in full swing among the unvaccinated. 
Put yourself among those in the safety 
zone. 

7. Some mothers try to do the fam- 
ily washing, cook all the meals, keep 
house, do a lot of gardening, and then 
wonder why the baby has colic. Fatigue 
of the mother is a very common cause of 
colic in nursing infants. 


8. One way to get lockjaw is 
through wounds received around the barn 
lot and stables. If wounded while any- 
where near stable manure, or by tools 
that have been in manure, do not wait a 
minute; clean the wound, put tincture of 
iodine on it, and then see a doctor and 
have him give you tetanus serum at once. 
Several deaths occurred last year on ace 
count of failure to take proper precaue 





tion in cases of this. kind. 
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HANES HAS PRICED 


UNDERWEAR 


LUXURY 
SO LOW 


EVERY MAN CAN AFFORD IT! 











Men's Elastic- knit Light. 
weight Union Suits from $t 
to $1.50. Long or short 
sleeves, three-quarter or 
ankle length. For work or 
blay and year-round wear in 
sections where temperatures 
ere never extreme. 








At left: $1 Samsonbak Athletic Union Suit with patented tug-of-war belt. Knit Athletic Union Suit— 
Others from 75c to $2. At right: Hanes Shirt and Shorts, soc, 75¢, $1 the shoulder-button style—fine 
garment. Shirts of combed cotton, mercerized cotton (Durene) and white or combed yarn, knitted to com- 


colored rayon. Shorts in white and smart new color effects. 


Comparep with a new Straight-Eight, 
the first horseless carriage always turns 
up a good laugh. But for real mirth, for 
that ultra-modern feeling, gaze ona pair 
of red flannels. Men, man’s underwear 
has come a long way. And the P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Company has helped 
push it up a lot of hills and over many 
tough spots. 


Millions of men now wear Hanes 
Underwear. They are sure it is the finest 
that little money will buy. They know 


HANES UN 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 





Sortable measurements. $1. 


that whatever the style, it is always 
cut full-sized to exact measurements, 
that it is made of soft, comfortable 
materials, expertly finished, and that 
it will wear as only such fine under- 
wear can. 


Get your favorite style for summer 
now, and there’s the same low-priced 
luxury for your boys. If your regular 
store can't show you the complete line, 
write to P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


DERWEAR 


FOR EVERY SEASON 
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The Iron Horse of Progress 


In order to 2prreciate the railroads to the fullest 
extent, the public must know them as bringers of 
civilization and progress; must be actively conscious 
of what they are and what they are doing for this 
country and all its citizens. 


Far-reaching, all-penetrating, dependable arteries 
of travel and transportation spreading throughout 
the land; pioneers in promoting industrial develop- 
ment and sectional progress; consumers of vast 
quantities of the country’s major products; vital fac- 
tors in all activities of trade and commerce. That’s 
what the railroads are. 


Furnishing with increasing efficiency the most 
essential form of transportation service in existence; 
keeping abreast---often ahead---of the times by spend- 
ing huge sums in improving their properties to 
meet the public demand;* paying in taxes several 
hundred million dollars annually in support of Gov- 
ernmental and other public requirements. That’s 
what the railroads are doing. 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad lately at- 
tained its eightieth birthday. From a little strip 
of track 185 miles long, three-quarters of a century 
ago, it has grown progressively with the South until 
to-day it operates over 5,000 miles of road in thir- 
teen states. Such a long record of service and useful- 
ness testifies as to what the L. & N. is and what it 
is doing in helping the territory it serves. And, as 
it enters its eighty-first year, it hopes to be of even 
greater value by providing better and better service. 
To this end, it requests the continued coopera- 
tion of its host of patrons and friends. 


L. & N. passenger rep- 
resentatives wi!l consid- 
er it a privilege and a 
pleasure to assist you in 
the planning of your va- 
cation or business trips. 
They will gladly quote 
fares, provide resort 
literature, give reliable 
information as to train 
schedules, and, if you 
desire, make advance 
Pullman reservations, 


arrange for tickets, and 
assist in various ways 
in formulating travel 
plans. 









rHE OLD RELIABLE 

*In the past ten years about $200,000,000 
have been spent by “The Old Reliable” in 
improvements and betterments to its service. 


















LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R. Re 
of Ladies’ or Gents’ 


Send NO 

ie Th Money t 
models. Lifetime . tie . . a om - 
cases. Richly en- ‘ 
graved, Jeweled mime 3 ; ? , 
movements. Guart- iis Sat ‘. 


anteed accurate, 
Box 2622 Birmincuam, ALA. 


Rich beauty. Send 
VE LOX Quality Prints 
4¢,5¢, &G¢ Each 






No Money — pay only 
$3.95 and postage on ar- 
rival. Money back if not de- 











Write for complete price list. 





us ed. 
BRADLEY, H-331, Newton, MASS. 








glad to have you write them concerning your needs, Young stock 


The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through 

the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 

If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 
can be had from most any breeder. 
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Selected lumber, properly treated 
under pressure with creosote oil, 


is a lifetime investment wher 





used in farm buildings. 


AYBR & Lon» iis Go 


 DSCRCRAED 
Ranawary eqns, va 
GRUIGANSO ‘yl 











UNCLE FRED'S COLUMN 


| By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


A Visit to the Farm of John B. 
Isbell in Big Mills Valley 


N April 18 I was at Fort Payne, 
Ala., the county site of Dekalb. De- 

kalb is a great county having fine farm- 
ing lands on two mountains, Sand and 
Lookout, and in two 





valleys, Little and 
Big Mills. 
Col. John B. Is- 


bell, took me out to 
see his fine farm in 
Big Mills Valley. 
He inherited the 
main portion of this 
farm from his fath- 
er but he has added 
to it. It is a mag- 
nificent place and, what is better, he is 
taking the proper interest in it and is 
making it a paying investment. He has 
five good white tenants on it and each one 
has a nice home, all painted and with 
ample outbuildings. He and the tenants 
have quite a nice bunch of cattle on the 
farm. They grow plenty of cotton and 
then some corn. He has a splendid peach 
orchard on the hills along the western 
side. For one tenant, named Dyar, he 
has built an up-to-date poultry plant. He 
showed me 1,500 high class young Ply- 
mouth Rock chickens that were develop- 
ing wonderfully well. 





G. F. HUNNICUTT 


This is the kind of farming we need, 
where the landlord takes the lead and 
gets the tenants interested in food crops 
and livestock. Mr. Dyar is operating this 
plant on a 50-50 basis, and both should 
come out well, not making any big money 
but getting -adequate returns for the 
money and labor expended. It has been 
done and can be done again. It takes time 
and the thorough learning of the busi- 
ness. 

Then in addition the growing of at 
least half of the feed consumed should be 
practiced. Mr. Isbell showed me a very 
nice piece of hairy vetch and Austrian 
field peas sowed together. I like this 
combination. This was his first trial on 
this land but he secured a splendid stand 
of both legumes. His croppers were well 
up with their work and if good prepara- 
tion is half of the battle in making a crop, 
then they should come out well in 1930, 
They should do well because all have the 
right spirit dominating them and this cer- 
tainly counts. 


It gives me great pleasure to see land- 
lord and tenants working harmoniously 
together in carrying out a good farming 
system, 
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| LITTLE FARM EXPERIENCE 


| By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
| Head, Division of Agricultural Economics and Mar- 
| keting, Georgia State College of Agriculture | 


| 
| 





Can a Farmer Buy a Farm? 


WAS attending a series of farmers’ 
meetings in South Georgia last February. 
We had been discussing the policy of the 
Federal Farm Board which is to place 
agriculture on a ba- 
sis of economic 
equality with the 
other industries of 
this country. After 
the meeting a farmer 
stopped me as I was 
going to dinner and 
reminded me that we 
had met some fifteen 
or eighteen years 
ago. In the course 
of our conversation, I asked him why he 
had come to South Georgia. He said, “It 
is a good section to make money farm- 
ing. In fact I can buy land now and pay 
for it from farming much better than 
before the war.” 





J. W. FIROR 





Naturally, I wanted to know his 


we - 
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formula for buying land and paying for 
it frém farming. This farmer who owns 
900 acres of land unencumbered with 
debt made a statement something like 
this: “It is easier to farm now than when 
I was a tenant farmer 20 years ago. [ 
can buy land cheap, money is easier to 
get, and costs much less than formerly, 
There are a number of farm products 
from which one can get cash money. We 
are no longer dependent upon just cot- 
ton. Then, too, we can use improved ma- 
chinery and save much hard labor. 


“On my farm, I plan to have some- 
thing to sell every month in the year, 
Right now I am getting ready to ship 
asparagus, then a little later we will have 
early peaches. Late peaches will follow 
the early varieties and by then cotton 
will be coming on. After cotton is out 
of the way, I plan to have some hogs to 
clean up the corn, peanuts, and velvet 
beans left in the fields, selling some each 
month at the codperative sales which the 
county agent has started here.” 


A little later, my farmer friend 
caught me by the arm and asked me to 
look down the street where there was a 
fine brick building. “I own that build- 
ing,” he said. “It’s paid for and anyone 
who needs a farm for farming ought to 
buy one now when prices are low and the 
opportunities for making money are 
good.” 





COTTON CONSUMPTION _ | 
FIGURES | 








OMESTIC mills used 508,576 bales 
of cotton in March, 1930, the low- 
est for that month since 1924, and nearly 
20 per cent less than last year. The 
daily rate of ‘con- 
sumption was slight- 
ly lower than in 
February, showing 
that mill curtailment 
had become more 
pronounced. 
However, sales of 
goods as shown by 
reports to the cot- 
ton textile mer- 
chants of New York 
were larger in March than in February. 





GILBERT GUSLER 


Exports of cotton in March were 
478,000 bales compared with 402,000 in 
February. The increase was largely due 
to the difference in number of business 
days during the two months. Exports 
also were smallest for the month since 
1924. 

The following figures show for the 
years indicated the number of spindles in 
active operation during March, consump- 
tion and exports of cotton during March 
of each year, and also for eight months 
ending March 31 :— 

1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
Spindles in opera- 
tion (in millions). 2 31 x 2 
(In thousands of bales) 
Consumption by do- 

mestic mills for 

DN cadesituaws 509 632 581 
Consumption by do- 

mestic mills for 8 
months ending 

eee aa 4,324 4,674 4,782 4,712 4,381 
Exports for March 478 556 596 1,084 512 
Exports for 8 
months ending 
March 31 ......... 5,771 6,746 5,687 8,649 6,439 


GILBERT GUSLER. 


| PATTERNS _—si| 


Pen of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 


693 636 








terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Fashions are making such decided changes 
this season that in order to be up-to-date 
you need the latest style guide. Our new 
spring fashion magazine, just off the press 
will give you the most recent fashion news 
as to style, fabric, and trimming. The price 
is 15 cents. Send today for your copy, 
dressing Pattern Department, The Pro 
sive Farmer. 
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For 


your cooking 
or for 
your cattle — 


..- get the 
right Diamond 
Crystal Salt 


IAMOND CRYSTAL SALT is different from 
all others because it’s flaked. These 
fiakes melt the instant they touch your 
food—just as snowflakes melt the instant 


they touch your hand. They penetrate . 


foods thoroughly, and bring out the 
full flavor. 

Pure, cool Diamond Crystal Salt is also 
good for your cattle. It tempts them to 
eat the full amount needed for health 
and sound weight. 

There is also a Diamond Crystal Salt for 
curing meat, for making butter, and for 
each farm use. Ask your dealer. Diamond 
Crystal Salt Company, (Inc.), St. Clair, 
Michigan. 


© 1930, G. F. Corp. 


DIAMOND 
CRYSTAL 
SALT 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 


Catch Fish? 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats with 





« Write for 

P OFFER and Bargain Catalog og. $1 Box 
of our ) Be, Fish Bait ‘FREE to to introduce our traps. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. £-2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


our folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRA 












FOR 


HOGS, SHEEP, 
(All Livestock) 


jand POULTRY 








WORM 
CAPSULES 


KILL 
Large Roundworms 
Stomach Worms 


Hookworms 


SURE, Asafe, scientific product, The 
)SAFE capsules enable proper dosage to 
E be given without loss or waste. 
EASILY ! The small dose is easily swallowed 
a and acts quickly without retard- 
ACTS _ ing development. 

QUICKLY Manufactured by Parkes Davis, 
Nor, Youare assured of a reliable worm 


EFFE remedy, free from harmful im- 
wens purities. Try Nema Worm Cap- 


Low sules and you will understand 
COST their success, 
a C-A Capsules for 
lustrated Chickens and Turkeys 


C-A Capsules remove 
both large Roundworms 
and Tapeworms in one 


Bulletins \ 


tent free on request 
only. No. 6500n t 


Hogs, Sheep and all treatment. Try them. 
Livestock, No. 670 4 
2 Stomach Worms At Drug Stores! 


and Liver Flukes, 


453 end Gs on Nema and C-A Capsules 


in different sizes for va- 
rying ages and weights. 





try. No. 652 on 
Dogs and Foxes, t 


When writing for bulletins address: 
Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-4- E 


_PARKE, DAVIS VIS & CO. 


GUERDON OF LABOR 


Arthur—“I think she’s as pretty as she can 
be.” 
Jean—“Most girls are.”—Stray Stories, 


INFORMATIVE! 

If you are planning an auto tour this year, 
get a large road map. It will tell you every- 
thing you want to know, except how to fold 
it up again. 

A HYPOCRITE 


Teacher—“Johnny, can you tell me what a 
hypocrite is?” 

Johnny—“Yes, ma’am. It’s a boy that 
comes to school with a smile on his face.” 


MY WORD 
Suave Auto Salesman—“It runs so smooth- 
ly you can’t feel it, so quietly you can’t 
hear it, has such perfect ignition you can’t 
smell it, and as for speed—you can’t see it.” 
Londoner—“My word! How do you know 
the bally thing is there?” 


ABOUT BEES 


Scientist says the bee language is a kind 
of dance performed with their feet. As we 
recall, the only bees that have ever tried 
to communicate with us have sat out the 
dances. 


HARD BOILED 


The hard boiled business man at last fell 
in love. But he did not change his style of 
writing. One day he wrote to the girl in this 
manner: “In regards to my feelings for you, 
I refer to letter of the 15th inst.” 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 
“Ah wins.” 
“What yuh got?” 
“Three aces.” 
“No, you don’t. Ah wins.” 
“What yuh got?” 
“Two eights an’ a razor.” 
“Yuh sho do. How cum you so lucky?” 


THE EFFICIENCY EXPERT 


The efficiency expert is wérse than the 
statistician but he belongs to the same breed. 
He will tell you that if a farmer’s boy can 
pick six quarts of cherries in an hour, and, 
a girl five quarts, the two of them will pick 
eleven quarts. But any farmer knows that 
the two of them together will not pick any. 


SOUL OF TACT 


A well known speaker lectured to the mem- 
bers of a literary society, and at the end of 
his address the secretary approached him 
with a check. This he politely refused, say- 
ing that it might be devoted to some chari- 
table purpose. 

“Would you mind,” asked the secretary, 
“if we add it to our special fund?” 

“Not at all,” said the speaker. “What is 
the special fund for?” 

“To enable us to get better lecturers next 
year.”"—Chicago News. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY— eprrisht, 10990, Py, 


| 1 DON' NEVUH DRESS 


UP WEN ISE FIXIN’ 
To GO SOME'ERS —- 
ALL I DoES 1S 























ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dey jes dis much bout it—you got to 
worry over yo’ bizs'ness a leetle bit, else 





roit.Michigan W 


you'll be grievin’ over it!! 
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Your Wheeling dealer has 
the biggest ling deal in Fence 
for you! Wheeling Fence!— 
The only fence on the mar- 





and corrosion—but with a durable coati 
EXTRA PROTECTION. This is the com 
you long service and economy in fencing. 


But 
full weight, fu 


Ask for Wheeling Fence to obtain all th 
See your Wheeling Fence dealer today. 


Branches : 
Richmond 


New York Buffalo 
Chattanooga Minneapolis 


ote} ag Re 


AZ LOY £9) 


gl Adds Years of Life to 


ket that is made of COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Steel. 
Not only made of this finer Steel that de 
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SE EEG 







nitely resists rust 
ng of pure zinc as 
bination that assures 


heeling value does not stop there! Wheeling Fence is tested and stretched 
up in Wheeling mills before shipped to your dealers. You know that you are getting 

auge wire fence—and you know that it will stretch up right. An- 
other feature—the Wheeling Hinge Joint—it gives extra strength and flexibility. 


ese money-saving features at low cost. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, Wheeling, West Virginia 
iladelphia 


Kansas Cit St. Louis 


Chicago 
Detroit Columbus, Ohio 


Des Moines 








P-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Steel, 
tected with a durable coating of pure zinc. Fire-p 
ning - proof — offers 
protection against 1 





Channeldrain Roofing 


For lifetime roofing service, apply Channeldrain, made of 
co and thoroughly pro- 


no more than ordinary roofing 


itself through extra years of 
trouble-free service. 









roof, li 
maximum 
eaks. Costs 








It’s the amazing Crosley Icyball Refrigerator at the 
world’s lowest price—both first cost and up-keep. 
Actually makes ice from heat. Eliminates all make- 
shift methods of cooling. Safeguards health. Saves 
food. Saves money. The only practical mechanical 
refrigerator for farm homes where electricity and 
gas are not available. 


SIMPLE--NOISELESS 


Has no moving parts, requires no oiling, no servic- 
ing. Absolutely noiseless. No watching, no break- 
downs. Refrigerant never needs replenishing. Over 

30,000 in use and giving wonderful satisfaction. 
Absolutely guaranteed. Rush name and address 
for illustrated literature describing this amaz- 
ing refrigerator. 


CROSLEY ICYBALL DIVISION 
325 Arlington St. Cincinnati, O. 
AGENTS WANTED: Any one can 


qualify, No experience necessary. 
Write forspecial agent's offer. 


. .S.GOV'T. JOBS 


All men-women, ! wanting Gov. 
Positions, payi + Sie bos0 month can 
have this book FREE. Gives locations, 
eppereuaities, qualifications, etc. Write 
Instruction Bureau, Dep. 2258, St.Louis, Me. 
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Nashville Auto College, Dept. : 33 Nashville, Teun, 








to supply 


to twenty 


All over 
ing water 


winds and 
year is all 








WINDMILLS... 


for ECONOMY 


WHEREVER the wind blows, an AERMOTOR affords 
the cheapest power for pumping water. There 
is a size for every need. The 6-foot size is sufficient 


one home from a shallow well and the 


cost is very moderate. For large quantities of water, 
or for deep wells, there are larger AERMOTORS up 


feet in diameter. 


the world you will find AERMOTORS pump- 
for household use, for watering cattle, for 


irrigating fields and for other purposes. The AUTO- 
OILED AERMOTOR oils itself, adjusts itself to strong 


runs efficiently in any wind. One oiling a 
that it needs. The gears run in oilina 


tightly enclosed case. ... For full information write 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 
Branches—Dallas, Des Moines, Oakland, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
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Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell”’ 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, 
advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 
insertions same rate. 
Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


inch in table below. 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and 8d- 
dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


Regular Classified— 


State plainly what editions you wish to use. 





Display Classi fied— 




















Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





Farms For Sale or Rent ni cial gr cae 








“Weaver Plant Company. 


PORTO RICO POTATO 


oor full particulars. 





ELD C CABBAGE PLANTS: 5 
$1.00; 3,000 and up at 75c per 1,000. 
First class plants, 
ments gare 


hy keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
cash, balance ten years, 6% 
, ylelding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
d lable and make good profit. 
and Yoakum counties; 
schools, roads and fine climate. 
ve R. J. Murray, General Agent, 


These lands located 
Por illustrated folder 














NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASB OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
the acvertiser quotes a “‘ 
This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Plants Ready.—All _ field ~~ 














Two dozen Geranium plants 


ne ge—Onion 


_ Tomato Plants. — “Beene | 




















i tist action “uaranteed, 























Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, 
0 





Potatoes 


Nancy Hall Sweet Potato plants, free from disease; 
ready May lst 1,000, $1.75; 10,000 lots, $1.50 per 
1.000 F. C. Thompson & Sons, McKenzie, Tenn. 


The Progressive Fa 


Chufa sod, oF sale, $3.50 per bushel. 











Pure improved, certifiei Porto Rico Potato 0 
full count guaranteed: $1.60 per 1,000; 4,000 up, $1.50 
per 1,000. Bibb Plant Co., Rt. 3, Macon, Ga 


1 
I 
! 
c 
§ 


—y: from best two rin 





IMPROVED PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 


Highest quality; inspected. Full count 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 2.25, 1,000; 


5,000 up, $2.00. “Bunch” Porto Rico: $2.25, 
1,000; all plants prepaid. Can fill any order 
at once. 
HANCEVILLE PLANT COMPANY 
Hanceville, Ala. 

















Porto Rico Potato plants, carefully selected and gov- 
ernment inspected, $2 per 1,000; postpaid. Cash with 
order. S. O. Quattlebaum, Rt. 3, Hanceville, Ala 





Certified Nancy Hall Potato Es $2 
Improved Nancy Hall plants, $1 Shipped 
in boxes Prepaid Malcolm Bhatce Dresden, 

Porto Rico Potato plants for sale $1.35 per 1,000, 
o.b. Government inspected: April, May, June de- 
livery ; cash with order J R. Batten _Winokur Ga. 








Millions improve e purple ‘and “pink: kin Porto | 
Potato plants, $1.5 May and June delivery 
erence, any Methox ist minister. C. R. Williams, 


Georgia. 











AL AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 





USE A ONE-INCH DISPLAY 
CLASSIFIED AD LIKE THIS 
to sell your plants. See rate per 
inch at the top of this page. 





Certified Early Triumph Sweet Potato plants $2 per 
thousand here. Parcel post shipments, We e€ 
thousand Alabama, Tennessee, Florida shipments 
L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala 


Improved Porto Rico plants, vernment insp 
$1.75 per thousand. 10,000 lots, $1.50 Guara e 
zood plants and prompt shipment. Cash with order 
Smith Bros. _ P ‘lant Co., Baxley, Ga 





only 















Parker's superior Porto Rico Potato 








inspected. Guaranteed free of disease 
any potato grown. A real sweet potato. 
less than 5,000; $1.50 above 5,000. A 
Plains, Ga 

Porto Rican Potato Plants.—Have passe i all in- 
spections. April delivery 1,000 lots $2; 10,000 lots, 
$1.50; larger quantities quoted at your request Order 
now for future delivery. Terms, cash with order, Ref- 
erence, Saxley State sank, Altamaha Plant Co., 


Wilson Baxley, Manager, Baxley, Ga. 





Certified purple and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants 
prepaid: $2.5 1.000, Gollect: 1.75, 1,000 Cabbage 
plants, pr td: $1.50, 1,000. Collect: $1, 1,000. To- 
mato plants, Marglobe Zonnie Best, Baltimore, pre- 
paid: $1.50, 1,000 Collect: $1, 1,000. Roots m 2 
prompt shipment, safe arrival. Sims Potato Plant 
Pembroke, Ga 














Nursery Stock 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Rest varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dent. 25, Concord, Ga. 


os Seeds 


Write for prices Soybeans Cowpeas 
ghum. Field, Garden ane Flower Seeds scticides 
Plants, etc. John Mosby Seed Company, Memphis 
Tennessee. 











WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and_ therefore 
there may be substitution of Black Ebony for 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 
our~columns are honest and responsible, but we 
are not liable for losses due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 
































certified red or yellow 














and area Onion plants, 








PORTO RICO. POTATO 


Laredo Soybeans Chas. Hiley, Marion, Ala 





For Sale.—Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Cowpeas. Jack 
Burch, Chester, Ga. 







Running Beans $1. 35 ; Rr 3.753 Otootans $5.50 


Bennett & Norris, 


~ Early Speckled Velvet Beans ‘and all kind of Snap 
Bi ns. V R. Bush, _ Albany, Ga. 











‘Laredo Soybeans, Tour dollars per bushel; 2% bushel 
bags. Baker & Ce oleman, Tupelo, Miss. — 


Cowpeas; Soybeans Velvet Beans; Pea anuts. Write 
for prices. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga 








For Sale.—30 tons Velvet Beans in pol; 85% 
$16 per ton, f.o.b. Alexander, Ga - » 





Porto Rican Potatoes, 1 .75; Tomatoes, $1.50; Sweet PL ANTS FROM SEL ECTED SEED 
, $3.50 per 1,000; postage col- 
lect, cash with’ order. avoid disappointment. 


Baxley Brokerage Co., 





,000; aid, 
_PINEVIEW FARM, PHANCEVILLE, ALA. 














Select Early Speckled Velvets, $1.50 bushe ‘ 
tans $5.50; Laredos $4. J. H. Palmer, Tennille Ga. 


Mammoth Yellows $2.10; Biloxis $2.35; Laredos $3 65; 
Otootans $4.90. w. Ss. Dudley, Lake _ Linding, N. ¢. 








Wire, phone or write for our special prices on Laredo 
3eans, stating quantity wanted. Henry County Farm- 
ers Exchange, Paris, Tenn. 





Send cash with order. 





For Sale.—Five thousand bushels Ninety-Day Velv 
Beans, two and half bushel sacks; dollar twenty-five 
bushel. C. S. Bryant, Bartow, Ga. 














cakes Baltimore Tomato plants, $1.2 
ae guaranteed, J, 














Nancy Hall Porto Rico 
F- ° 


Soybeans.—Mammoth Yellows, $2.10; Tokios, $1.9 ); 
Laredos, $4; Otootans, $5.25; Biloxis, $2.40. Win- 
stead-Smith Co., Ransomville, N. C. 


Mathews Soybeans will prove to you as to hundreds 
of others that crops will double those from any other 
variety Low prices. Mathews, Lovett, Gi: 

Genuine Otootans, $5.50 bushel; Laredos $4.50: 
Biloxis $2.75: Early Speckled Velvets $1.50; Mixed 
Peas $4. Not less than one bushel. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Wm. P. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 
South Carolina. 














—— Better 8507 1.000, B50, Cabbage, 





healthy plants and provnpt pt shipment guaranteed. | Government inspected Porto Rico Potato plants, 


Genuine Otootan Soybeans, $1.75 peck; $6 bushel. 
Laredos, $1.25 peck; bushel $4.50. Mammoth Yellows 
peck $1; bushel $3. Ninety Day Velvet Be 
peck; $2.50 bushel. Amber and Orange Cane . 
$2.75 bushel; 3 bushel bag for $7.50. Everett Seed 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


















; z Ge > ic 
Satisfaction guaranteed. a Se Pa Satisfaction j,uaran 
-t : Sa 4 suaran- 











Cane 


Buchanan’s Honey Drip Cane.—Greatest syrup cane. 
Has produced two hundred gallons to acre. 10 pounds 
$1.75; postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 








Pure Porto ‘Rico Potato blants government inspected: 


Now Ready to Ship.—Any nuit “state oe 
Sims Potato Plant Co., i 





5 pounds my Gold Medal Cane seed plants acre. 
Cane soft and makes delicious syrup. 1929 crop syrup 
brought $1.20 gallon wholesale. Can be planted to 
June 15. Price: 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.75; 3, 75c; post- 
paid. Diamond Hill Farm, Level Land, 8S. C. 





High Grade Vegetable Plants. —Cabhage, 
varieties, $1 Gousead. 
ion $ 





Porto Rico Potato plants; 


Porto Rico Borate $1. 75. 


{ 
> 
+ 
5 
e 
4 
| ’ 
t 
L? 
ey Quitman Potato Co., 





— 


* 


3uchanan’s c ane Seed, for early fodder. Amber, 
100 pounds Orange $4.25; Mixed Fodder Cane 
$4; _veapein ; Texas Seeded Ribbon $5; Sudan 
6.50. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, 
Te nnedeee. 





& 





Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
i i and Experiment 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
i i heaviest yielding cotton 


LURAY, TENN. 











Cook has led seven ye "ars in the 





PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAN 
BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 


No cotton has ever come near these yields. 











back checks before now, 


reasonable orders, 


I 
I 
\ 
N 


will put seed to you in time to 





eg gg PEDIGREED SEED 














Now is the time to plant 











~Ruaners, $4 hundred pounds. 








Sugar Crowders and Seed 
Box 1606, Birmingham, Als. 




















a or write for our epectel prices on Whip- 


Bur shanan’ . Dwi irf Essex yor — sirengent creas ue 





" ‘letemeaiion and Conteleupess 
Absolutely pure Stone Mountain W: 








Tom Watson, one dollar | per han.» 





Rockyford and Hales. Hest pink meat 
B 


garden seed and beans. 


varieties of Cantaloupe, 





Miscellaneous Seeds 


~ Both "60. — bushel. 





Otootan, — - and Pilot oxi Soy- 
beans; ‘Running and ‘Buneh Velvet Beans; 
Bennett’s Bonded Warehouse, 








—— 
Texas Seeded Ribbon, Honey ‘Dew. , Orange and LL. 


Pure Neal’s Paymasier Seed 
Boyd Bros. & Ross, 









Wo ear 
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sue free, 
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er, Pied- 
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nding 
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$2.25; 


ne to 








nple and 
Ashcraft, 





Poynet 
Runner, 
i A 


10, 


$3 ja 

», $3.9) 

spec et 
$7 


ba) fn 





nd Seed 
m, Als. 





shipping 
sox 136, 





ize crop 
ost paid. 



















May 3, 1930 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


$10 per 100 pounds. Cat 
Hastings 


Sudan Grass, 15¢c pound; 





Tail Millet, 20¢ pound; $14 per 100 pounds. 
prolific. Whatleys Prolific, Marlboro Prolific Seed Corn, 
$1 peck; $3.25 per bushel. Write for prices on Cowpeas, 
Cotton Seed and all kinds of pasture grasses, Everett 
> Co., Atlanta, | Ga. 
Baby Chicks 
Alabama accredited chicks; Reds, Rocks, 12%e; 
¥ from ad. Perkins Hatchery, 


Leghorns, lle. Order 
Anniston. Ala 





100, $8.50; heavy as- 




















Reds ed Rocks, Leghorns: ; ; 
pried. : prepaid; 100% live delivery. Central 
Far rms Je fferson_ City, _ Mo. LS A 

“Chicks —Quality at low cost. Reds, Rocks: $11, 100; 
Minorcas, 2: Tancred Leghorns, heavy mixed, $10. 
Postpaid.  Satilla Farms, Waycross, Ga. 

Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed tv live. Peary ted 
Jayers Leading breeds, $6.50 hundred up Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms. Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 

Ancona White Leghorns: 25, $3; 50, $5.50; 100, 
$10. Roc nwt, Reds: 25, $3.5¢ 50, $6.50; 100 $12. 
Postpaid 100% alive, c.o.d, Blair Egg Farm, Wig- 


gins. Miss 


~~ GOLDEN 


Guaranteed to live 30 





SUNFLOWER CHICKS 


days. Trapnested, 











ited. 22 varieties. Immediate delivery at 

prices Write for free book, ‘“‘Turning s ti 

Gold.” PARKIN POULTRY FARM, Box 26, 

Shawnee, Oklahoma, 

Husky Chicks.—Standard bred, production type, Bar- 
red Rocks. Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, 
$9: heavy mixed, $8; prepaid: live delivery. Ozark 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 

Alabama accredited chicks. Reds, Rocks, Leghorns. 
Summer prices effective May 16. Tancred Lechorns, 
$10: heavies, $10.50; prepaid. Hamilton's Electric 
Hatchery . Grove Rill, Ala. A 

EVERY CHICK FROM STATE 


CERTIFIED FL OcKS 
The only certified “big breed” hatchery in 
Alabama. Every breeder has passed rigid 
state inspectors. S. C. Reds, Parks and 
Thompson Rocks, Fishel Wyandottes: $15, 
100; delivered. arcy “certified” Giants: 
$20, 100; delivered. 


RAMSEY’S ATMORE HATCHERY 
Atmore, Ala. 








Pineview state certified chicks from heavy laying 
Tancred Leghorns and Barred Rocks. Ten week hreed- 
ing cockerels Big discount after May Ist on chicks 


Auburn, Ala 


and breeding stock. Gardner Bros., 











Baby Chicks 


brooder and feed with 
Rocks, Reds, broilers 
White Leghorns. 
Poultry Farm, 


our blood tested baby 
and ail’s End 307 
Write for low prices. 
Gordonsville, Va 


Free 
chicks. 
exe blood 


Trail’s End 





FREE BROODER 
MILLER’S AMAZING OFFER 
PAY ONLY FOR CHICKS 


High grade 800, 500, 1,000 chick O11 Brooder ab- 
solutely free with your order for 300, 500, or 1,000 
chicks. Without any increase in cost. Health 
Certified Chicks from State Accredited Flocks—all 
Standard Breeds. Immediate 100% live delivery, 
no waiting. 28th year in business. Get free 
brooder, save money—chicks at lowest prices. Write 
at once for catalor. 


MILLER HATCHERIES 
L ancaster, | 


Mo. 


Ri arred 


Box 533, 

Baby Chicks,—Purebred, every chick selected. 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, $12 per 190: White Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, suff Orpinetons. $14 per 100; 
heavy breeds assorted, $12 per 100; White Leghorns, 
Trown Lechorns, Anconas. $11 per 190. Thousands 
weekly Shipments prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. 


























Woodlawn Hatcheries. Atlanta Ga 
Black Spanish 

White Face Black Spanish. Baby chicks, egge. 

Alions av, Elkmont, Ala. 
Games 

Warhorse Game eggs: 15, $2; postpaid. J. W 

Shelton, Letcher, a. 
Jersey Black Giants 

80 Black Giant eggs, $2.25; postpaid. Mary A. 
Lile. Dickson, Tenn 

Mi rey Mammoth Giants. Nothing better. Chicks, 
€s young pullets, cockerels; any number. The Thomas 
Farms Pleasanton, Kes 

Leghorns 

Fred to lay Light Brown Leghorns. Hatching eggs 

$1.50 per 15 Mrs. M. V. Fleming, Boonville. N. Cc. 
Minorcas 

Memmoth Golden Buff Minorcas. Chieks, eggs; any 

num! The Thomas Farms. Pleasanton. Kas. 
Plymouth Rocks 
Certified and accredited Barred Rock chicks, $15 per 











Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 6c up. 106, with 100% live delivery. 8 to 10 weeks pullets. 
Shipped c.o.d Superior certified. Arrival on time 1 pullets and 1 cockerel, $10. Hatching eggs. $6 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior per 100: $1.50 per 15. Satisfaction is aranteed. 
Ma itehery, Rox S-3, Windsor, Mo Write fer folder. Randolph _Bros., Fayette, J 

LOOK AND LISTEN, PLEASE! Peafowl 

BARBY CHICKS FROM STATE ACCRED- mayan - w “es ae 

7c SERRE Hecke, Beds, Whee ne ee ee 2 ee ee 

Wyandottes, Golden Buff Orpingtons, Turkeys 

NOW ONLY $15.00. Finest of White Leg- y 

horns, $12.60. Order quick—they are going Bourbon Red eggs. Bauman, Berry and Honssinger 

fast. Every breeder under state super- Strains or ane guaranteed. Mrs. G, B. Skinner, 


vision. 


Te nopolis, 





and noulty from our improved Mammoth Bronze 
Eg 























BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY , $4 dozen: poults, $8 dozen; postpaid. 
Statesville, | my Ks Prompt sh ipmpent. Robbins Ranch, Belvidere, Kansas. 
$11.00 Chicks. —After May “Ast Tancred White Leg- Two or More Breeds 
horns, Sheppard Anconas and Barred Rocks, $11 per 
100; postage paid. $1 with order, balance c.o.d. Blue Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams. Pigeons, Birds. Free 
Ribbon Farms, Greenback, Tenn. nos circular. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 
~ Helm’s State Accredited Chicks.—-Summer 8. Purebred Silver Campine eggs; also Rose Comb Buff 
Leghorns. Anconas, heavy assorted, $9; Barred, Buff per setting of 15. $1.50. Mrs. Ruby 
Rocks, Reds, $10; Orpingtons, Wyan:lottes, $11.50; Cullman, Ala. 
ssorted, $6.95 Postpaid; alive. Brooding lessons. 
Helm’ s_ Hatchery, _Padueah, Ky. White Pekin and Indian Runner ducklings, Bronze 


BABY CHICK PRICED REDUCED 
Effective May Ist, we are offering Ala- 
ama Accredited chicks (Blood Tested) at 
the following prices. Prepaid. 
R. I. REDS, BARRED ROCKS. BUFF 
ORPINGTONS, WHITE WYANDOTTES 
25 chicks for $3.50 100 chicks for $12.00 
50 chicks for $6.50 500 chicks for $57 
WHITE AND BROWN LEGHORNS 
25 chicks for $3.00 0 chicks for $10.00 
50 chicks for $5.50 500 chicks for $47.50 
Assorted chicks, $10.00 per hundred 
Order from this ad. Prompt shipment. 
FLORENCE HATCHERY 
State Accredited No. 24 Florence, 





Ala. 





boned, 
tre pnest 
varieties. 
Box 


Gusranteed to live chicks, 6¢ up. tig 
sky stock. Bred on Missouri’s largest 
“1 eeding 200-329 ege pedigreeds. 12 
accredited, Catalog free. Booth Farms, 
Clinton. Mo. . 








weekly. 
White, 


Wholesile Chick Prices.—25,000 
Prepaid: 100% delivery. 


New Low 
an mpt shipments. 








Leghorns, Anconas, heavy assorted, $7.90 per 100; 

€ eds, Barred Rocks, $8.90; White. Duff Rocks, 
Rose Reds, White, Silver Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons. $9.90; mixed assorted, $6.50. Mid-West Hatchery, 
Clinton. Mo. 

“OLD HICKORY” BABY CHICKS 
From Free Range, Purebred, 
Inspected Stock 

25 50 100 = 500 

White Leghorns ..... $2.75 $5.00 $9.00 $43.50 
Barred Rocks, Reds.. 3.00 3.50 10.00 48.50 
White Wyandottes 3.50 6.50 12.00 58.50 
ixed stock 2.50 4.50 8.00 42.00 





Charges prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. 
JACKSON HATCHERY, Brownsville, Tenn. ® 


lee = 


on Steele’s big, strong, livable, 
Per 100: White or Brown Leghorns 
$8: Reds, White or Barred Rocks, 
$9: White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $10; assorted. 
i kinds, . Quick delivery. 100% alive. prepaid. 
Catalog free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 114, Wellsville, 
Missouri 





Prices cut — 
hatched chicks. 


and heavy mixed, 








LOOK! LOOK! LOOK! 
Prices greatly reduced on the very best 
Alabama State Accredited Chicks 


For May and June tates ad today. 
50-100 
Rhode Island Reds ........$3. 8 $6.00 $11.50 
Rocks and Wyandottes.... 3.50 6.25 12.00 
Accredited White Leghorns 2.50 5.00 9.00 
Certified White Leghorns.. 3.00 5.50 10.00 


Not more than 200 chicks to any one 


customer at these low prices. 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
“Alabama’s Leading Hatchery” 
Florence, Alabama 














turkey poults, 14 breeds of baby chicks. Write for 
illustrated catalog. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, 
Ohio. 

T ets.—4, 6, 8 pallie 50c, 60c¢, T5c. Purebred 
laying strain Tancred White Leghorns, Tompkins Reds, 
Ruff Orpingtons, White Rocks. 3. F. Pool, Linden, 
d bama. 

Ten weeks old well Gevelsped pullets and cockerels 
from state certified flocks of 200 egg records and up. 
Single Comb Reds, Park’s and Thompson Rocks; $1 
each. Earl L. Glover, Rt. 4, Cullman, Ala, 

Poultry Supplies 

Gape worm losses may be prevented by the use of 
Gapo, the easy to apply treatment. 25 ane 50 cents, 
postpaid. Guaranteed or money refunded, Gapo Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc., Ind, 


Beech Grove, 











Livestock 


Sell your Seeds 
classified ads. 


the easy and profitable way—use 





Duroc-Jerseys 


Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
Loggins, Somerville, _ Tenn 





Ponies 


Shetland colt, stud, 3 years old; tall type, black 
and white. Bargain at $35. Riverside Mercantile Co., 
Riverside. Ala. 




















Rabbits 
Chinchilla rabbits, any age, from registered stock 
Pricea reasonable. B. L. Cheatham, Houston, Miss. 
Raise Chinchilla Rabbits for food and fur, Cata- 
logue upon request. Licensed registrar. Sarata Fur 
‘arm, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Dogs 
For Sale —Pedigreed Collie puppies, $7.50 and $10. 
Mrs, RB. EL Driskill, Fort Payne, _Ala, tae 
Male Police | pups; best blood lines; gray $10; white 
$15: registered free. David Schmidt, Glencoe Minn. 


3lueticks, 
Kaskaskia, 


Rabbithounds. 
catalogue. 


Coonhounds 
Supply 


Foxhounds, 
Redbones, Blacktans. 
Herrick, Il 


Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, 
breeding with symptom chart 48 pages. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 





book on 
care and 
Tilustrated. 
1026 








Miscellaneous 
Trucks 


BARGAINS 
IN 
DEPENDABLE USED TRUCKS 


Your opportunity to buy a high grade 


truck, so attractively priced that it 


will soon pay for itself. 


WE WILL PAY YOUR RAILROAD 
FARE TO BIRMINGHAM 

you purchase one of these 

values and bring this ad 

(Alabama or Georgia resi- 

dents only.) 


provided 
outstanding 
with you. 


G. M. C. Model T20. Milk de- 


livery body: Good tires. 

New paint; jamb up condi- 

AE ccicsaptaseacinesetisesnes $400.00 
1 ton International Cab Plat- 

form; tires like new. Good 

paint. In fine condition....$350.00 


1% ton Federal Cab and Chas- 
sis; good tires; good paint. .$350.00 
1 ton Chevrolet Cab and Chas- 
sis. New cab; good tires..$200.00 
1 ton Federal Cab and Chas- 
Steel cab and fine tires .$300.00 


sis. 
Chevrolet % ton Panel. New 
paint and good tires ..... ---$100.00 


THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE 
REAL BARGAINS 


We size or type of truck 


you want. 


have any 


Terms to responsible parties. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
1030 N. 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


Phone 3-6285 





Bees—Bee Supplies 


Italian Bees, Queens, and Bee Supplies. 
Company, Jesup, Ga. 

Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete 
catalogue, The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


York Bee 








Essex. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. J. 
Sardis, Ga. 





Guinea Slegs 





Rig bone Guinea hogs. Pigs $11. R. D. Sandlin, 
Winfield, Ala. 
Poland-Chinas 
Registered China pigs. McMahan Bros., 


Poland 
Scvierville, Tenn. 





Poland Chinas, kin to world’s champion; ton litter 
weighed 5,11 180 days old. Feeding quality, prolif- 
C 





ic icy combined. C. Andrews, Ozark, Ala. 
Guernseys 
Write for list of young bulls. Guernsey males are 





al for building up your dairy herd. Gayoso Farms, 





Horn Lake, Miss. 
Jerseys 
Cow, bred to first prize bull State Fair, son of 
gold medal cow. 3ull calves, Gardner Bros, Auburn, 


Ala bama. 
For Sale.—Registered “Jersey bulls and heifer calves 








from high producing dams. Sunnycrest Jersey Farm, 
Commerce, Ga. 

For Sule.—Registered Jersey bull, year old, $125. 
Registered Jersey bulls, 4 months old, fifty dollars. 
tox 266, Gordo, Ala. 

Eight just right for calf 


registered Jersey nee: 
club; price $100 each M. W. 
(Bullock County), Ala. 


Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams and 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 


all & Sons, Midway 





Lake Farms. Rt. 5. Birmingham. Ala. 

Goats 
Purebreds. World’s best, heaviest milkers; pedi- 
greed, registered. Pairs, trios, herds. Goldsborough’s 


Goatery, Mohnton, Pa. 


Boilers 


manufacture 40% the best Boiler but 
the improved No Flue Boiler; can 


We not only 
we also manufacture 





be furnished welded or riveted. Statom Boiler Works 
Co,, Inc., Anniston, Ala. 
Boll Weevils 
Our perfected and tested compound Weevilex will 
certainly kill the boll weevil. Those interested will 
please write Russell Products Company, Alexander 
City, Ala. 





Farm Machinery 


Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
draulic Ram. No attention, no operating expense. 











Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. 
Grinding 
We grind razors, clippers and shears. All work 
guaranteed. Birmingham Grinding Works, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
Honey 
Choice table Honey, $1.50 per ten-pound bucket; 
parcel post to third zone. R. L. Tucker, Nettleton, 
Mississippi. 
New crop pure table Honey: six 5 pound cans $2.95; 
six 10 pound cans $5.50; two 5 gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 





Ice Boxes 


Ice Boxes for the farm home, 
Save half the price. K. E. Stahl Mfg. Co., 
North Carolina. 


store and soft drinks. 
Raleigh, 





Kodak Finishing 
Rolls Developed free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer is" 
mingham, Ala. 


White Co., 





6c. 
‘Bir- 
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Kodak: Finishing . 


Trial Offer.—Your first ‘roll film developed and six 
glossy prints for 15c¢. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


authorized Eastman 
develop roll film free. 
cents each. 











Bromberg’s, 
ham, Alabama, 
four to six 


agents, Birming- 
Deluxe pictures 





Films Developed.—Special trial offer: 
film developed 5c; prints 3c each. Trial 6x10 enlarge- 
ment in handsome folder 40c. Overnight _ service. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
Virginia. 


any size kodak 





Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., 
Washington, D. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book. 
‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’? and ‘Record of Invention’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-F 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D 








Schools and Colleges 


Tet 


Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst.. 225, St. Louis, Mo. 





Spray Materials 


Dutox Barium Fluosilicate will not burn, Almost 
100 per cent effective against Mexican Bean Beetle, 
Striped Cucumber Beetle, Ants, Roaches, Chicken Lice. 


Summer Peach Spray: 5 pounds 
$2.25; 50, $4: express collect. 


By express, 
$1; 10, 


95 ve , one. 
7 











Complete line "spray. materials, Catalogue free. Buch- 
anan’s, 8. Memphis, Tenn, 
Tobacco 

Tobacco.—Mellow chewing, 10 pounds $2.25; quality 
smoking, 10 pounds $1.50; prepaid. J. O. Tilley, 
Dresden, Tenn. 

Tobacco, postpaid. Good, old, mellowed in_ bulk; 
chewing, 10 pounds $2.25; smoking $1.50. Chester 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


old mild red leaf chew- 
smoking, 10 pounds $1.75. 
Tenn. 


Tob: cco, 
ing, 10 
A. F 


Postpaid.—Good 
pounds $2.50; best 
Garner, Dresden, 





Tobacco.—Extra good chewing, 10 pounds $2.50. 
Smoking, 10 pounds $1.5 Guarantee satisfaction. 


Postpaid. Grover Tilley, Seiaden Tenn, 

Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. “Geen, 5 pounds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn, 




















Leaf Tobacco. Guaranteed best quality, Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.5 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay root) United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 

Tennessee Red Leaf.—Mild and sweet; 10 pounds 
picked chewing, $2.40; 10 pounds mellow smoking, 
$1.60. You pay postage. Collier Tobarco Pool. Mar- 
tin, Tenn. 

Wagons 
Get your wagon at cost and make money showing it. 


See Piedmont advertisement _under Agents Wanted. 


Want to Buy 


trained bird dogs; 
Brighton, Tenn 





Wante 
cheap. 


od.—Several must come 


John Murray, 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 








Situation Wanted 


refined widow will do housekeeping, sew- 
ing. in pleasant, refined home. Daughter, 17, with 
me during vacation, State salary and size of family. 
Address Position. 302 Eleventh St., Columbus, Ga. 


Intelligent, 








Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 


Earn money gathering roots, 
value; booklet free. Botanical 9, New Haven, Conn. 
Agents.—Make 100% profit; Soaps, Toiletries, Ex- 
tracts, Spices, Home Supplies, etc. Morgan Supply 
Co., Dept. 212, St. Louis, Mo. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Flavor- 


Concord 








herbs and plants of 














ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, 0. 
We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 


Perfumes, Toilet Goods. ‘ar- 
Lou 


nation Co., 651, St. 
Men Wanted.—Make 





Experience unnecessary. 
uis, Mo. 








your expenses introducing my 








fast moving auto specialty. Write for money making 
plan. I. W. Hopkins, Wiggins, Miss. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Prof- 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 

Amazing profits selling new Tablecloth. Looks like 
linen. Wash like oilcloth. Samples free. Bestever 


Co.. 144 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 





Ten to fifty dollars made per day. Just a few hours 
extra work. Particulars stamped envelope. N. A. 
Steed, Box 642, Ensley, Birmingham, Ala. 





Agents.—New 
perience needed. 
free. Madison Industries, 


shirt proposition. 
Commission in advance. 
560 Broadway, New 


No capital or ex- 
Samples 
York. 





Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 
people. Write for free sample and terms to agents. 
— Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va. 





Agents.—Make a dollar an nozr. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. 





The ads on this page in large letters and hai | 
by white space are ‘Display Classified’ ads. 

they attractive? Large producers will profit by using 
this kind of classified advertising. 


Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. 





All brass} throws continuous stream. Established 40 
years. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Box C-1, Johns- 
town, Ohio. ‘ 





Agents.—Big chance to make $9 daily, introducing 
new ‘‘No-Bang’’ Door Check for screen doors and other 
house doors. Very low priced. Automatic. Banishes 
disease bearing flies, mosquitoes, bugs. Noiseless, safe. 
Every house needs two or more. Quick seller; big 
profits; best season now on. Write quick for terms 
of demonstrating sample. Elmwood Check Company, 


File 13518, Cincinnati, Ohio, 








Farmer agents wanted for new patented Speed Wagon, 
Cushioned axle. Will do everything regular farm 
wagon will, and besides, guarantee will pull easy behind 
automobile and stand up 30 miles per hour. Built 
and guaranteed by strongest wagon factory in South. 
Also Piedmont and Hickory Wagons. Write The Pied- 
mont Company, 2013 Tenth Ave., Hickory, N. C., oF 
2329 Ist Ave., Birmingham, Ala. . 
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encouraged to eat more eggs. 
way to encourage consumption is by mar- 
keting a quality product at an economical 
price. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that egg consumption per capita 
in Canada has increased 100 per cent in 
five years since eggs have been graded 
and sold on a graded basis. 


Waterglass Method.—One of the 
best methods of helping the market situa- 
tion is to preserve eggs at this season for 
use during the season of low production. 
If every farm family would preserve a 
few dozen eggs, a large number of eggs 
would be withheld from the market. One 
of the most popular as well as most sat- 
isfactory methods of preserving eggs is 
the waterglass method. 

The procedure as recommended by the 
ae, wuugertmnent of Agriculture is as 
follows :— 

“A good method for the preservation of 
eggs is the use of sodium silicate, or 
waterglass. If the price of sodium sili- 
cate is about 30 cents a quart, eggs may 
be preserved at a cost of approximately 
2 cents a dozen. It is not desirable to 
use the waterglass solution a second 
time. 

“Use one quart of sodium silicate to 
nine quarts of water that has been boiled 
and cooled. Place the mixture in a five- 
gallon crock or jar. This will be suffi- 
cient to preserve 15 dozen eggs and will 
serve as a guide for the quantity needed 
to preserve larger numbers of eggs. 

“1. Select a five-gallon crock and clean 
it thoroughly, after which it should be 
scalded and allowed to dry. 

“2. Heat a quantity of water to the 
boiling point and allow it to cool. 

“3. When cool measure out nine quarts 
of water, place it in the crock, and add 
one quart of sodium silicate, stirring the 
mixture thoroughly. 

“4. The eggs should be placed in the so- 
lution. If sufficient eggs are not obtain- 
able when the solution is first made, ad- 
ditional eggs may be added from time to 
time. Be very careful to allow at least 
two inches of the solution to cover the 
eggs at all times. 

“5. Place the crock containing the pre- 
served eggs in a cool, dry place, well cov- 
ered to prevent evaporation. Waxed pa- 
per covered over and tied around the top 
of the crock will answer this purpose.” 


Lime Method.—“When waterglass 
cannot be obtained, the following method 
may be used in its stead. Many consider 
this method entirely satisfactory, though 
instances are known where eggs so pre- 
served have tasted slightly of lime :— 

“Dissolve two or three pounds of un- 
slaked lime in five gallons of water that 
has previously been boiled and allowed to 
cool, and allow the mixture to stand un- 
til the lime settles and the liquid is clear. 
Place clean, fresh eggs in a clean earth- 
enware crock or jar and pour the clear 
limewater into the vessel until the eggs 
are covered. At least 2 inches of the so- 
lution should cover the top layer of eggs. 
Sometimes a pound of salt is used with 
the lime, but experience has shown that 
in general the lime without the salt is 
more satisfactory. 


Using Preserved Eggs. — “Fresh, 
clean eggs, properly preserved, can be 
used satisfactorily for all purposes in 
cooking and for the table. When eggs 
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PRESERVE EGGS NOW | =F 
T THIS season each year eggs are he Trend of the Markets 
plentiful and accordingly cheap. In Us 

small communities where there is a lim- HE following represent average prices at designated markets, except 
ited market for eggs it takes but a few peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 
eggs to flood the market and cause prices Pre-war 
to be even lower than they should be. Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
In many such communities there are not Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, b...$0.05% $0.05% $0. oo" PB ixsace 
enough eggs to warrant shipping out to Potatoes, Northern round white, cwt.. 2.95 2.45 6714 1.20 
larger consuming centers or to placing Hogs, average, cWt. .......eeeeeeeee 9.95 9.90 11. +0" 7.90 
eggs in storage. Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 11.23 11.64 12.96 7.11 

. E Eggs, ordinary firsts, dos. .......44. 224 23% * 26% ae 2 | 

Under the above circumstances every a a Ae eee ee yas0ee- ae 29 31Y 16 
effort should be made to improve the lo- ee ere — 37% 44 29 
cal market. Eggs consumed at home relieve Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... 1.06% 1.08% 1.23% 1.10 
the market that much. Every home ary Se 2 or ggg ee eecccseoece Li, ae ys) yes; 
should therefore consume as many eggs AES, INO. © WAU, OU. wo eseeeeeceees “Fe /4 FF 7/2 4 
as possible because they ate an economical Hay, No. 1 timothy, SON cccscoe er 18.50 21. 50 17. 15 
food and a surplus of eggs on the market New York:— 
will result in a smaller return for eggs Cotton, ogee. Ce eee eee 1585 1580 1990 1300 
sold. Likewise non-producers should be Potatoes, Fla. Sp. Rose, No. 1, bbl.. 7.87% 9.87% 712Y%, 2 osese : 

The best Apples, Rome B’ty, good- “fancy, bkt.. 2.62% 2.12% 1,75 sweden 








preserved in waterglass are to be boiled, 
a small hole should be made in the shell 
with a pin at the large end before placing 
them in the water. This is done to allow 
air in the egg to escape when heated so 
as to prevent cracking.” 

J. H. WOOD. 





THE VOICE OF THE FARM | 


Finding Out Whether Chickens 
Pay 
HAVE had a very 
with my little flock of chickens. Hav- 
ing heard a lot of argument about 
whether there was any profit in chick- 
ens, I decided to find out for myself. I 
had a very small lot and bought every 
pound of feed for them. A year ago to- 
day (April 9) I started by buying 60 
White Leghorn baby chicks of which I 
raised 54, Twenty-nine were roosters, 
leaving me 25 Leghorn pullets. I added 
about 40 or 50 mixed chicks and bought 
some mixed pullets along during the year. 
They began laying about November 1 and 
here are the results :— 
EXPENSES 





interesting year 


on) REE epee ns Aue S gay-piny ee een ee $13.78 
WOM: cdunbexsvnaccsusdesteckcuuaheeces 98.83 
WOOD ini dodvnstbcena vadeassnenas $112.61 


RECEIPTS 





Chickens sold and eaten .......... $18.28 
BPO CD GUNG onc ccdavencscnaceesces 99 .83 
WORBE <ccdncaassacdcxendccacesuar $118.11 





Cash profit $5.50 


I have 43 hens now laying which are 
worth at least $50, so my total income 
for my spare time is $55.50. I find that 
my pullets averaged 71.3 eggs at a year 
old. I intend to get to all purebreds this 


year. 


The main thing in the chicken business 
is not to be afraid to feed plenty of a 
balanced ration. My chicks have had feed 


before them at all times since they left 

the incubator. I shall continue to keep 

books on this flock and we can see how 

they come out the second year. I find it 

quite interesting to keep “tab” on just 

what they are doing. MRS. RUTH U. 
Dekalb County, Ala. 


Florida’s Latest Money Crop 


LORIDA’'S latest money crop is grow- 

ing turnip greens for the Northern 
markets. The seed is sowed in rows from 
two to three feet apart and only six to 
eight weeks is required for the crop to be 
ready for shipment. When ready for 
shipment the greens are cut off at the 
top of the ground and hauled to the ship- 
ping shed where they are graded, washed, 
bunched, and packed in regular shipping 
crates, with cracked ice. They are then 
placed in refrigerator cars. Crates are 
placed about four inches apart, six crates 
high, with strips between the crates. 
Then 50 pounds of ice is placed on the 
top crate of each row. The ice melts 
and drips through all the rest of the 
crates, keeping the greens fresh until 
they reach their destination. 

These cars are shipped to New York 
and other Northern markets and prove 
to be a profitable crop. They are grown 
mostly during November, December, Janu- 
ary, and February, when the farmer is 
not pushed with other farm work. 

D. P. CANTRELL. 

Taylor County, Fla. 


Watch for These Fakers 
LEASE warn your readers against 
two crooks who are going through 

the country representing themselves, one 
as an optician and the other as a famous 
surgeon from New York or Baltimore. 


This is the way they work their game: 
One goes in the house introducing him- 
self as an optician and wanting to fit the 





HOW TO TELL AILING CHICKS 


NO CURE FOR WHITE DIARRHEA — MI 


LK HELPS CONTROL COCCIDIOSIS 





HEALTHY CHICKS 48-HOURS OLD 


CHICKS 7 TO 10 DAYS ,OLD 


INFECTED WITH WHITE DIARRHEA 
(Drawn from Photo) 


The Progressive Farm 


members of the family with glasses. 
examines the eyes and pretends to find an 
abnormal condition in one eye which ig 
alarming. He announces that he has g 
man out in the car who is a famous sur. 
geon from the North who has the day 
before performed a very wonderful oper- 
ation on a person in a nearby city—an 
operation no other surgeon would under- 
take. This surgeon, he says, is traveling 
around with him that day just to see the 
country but would possibly be willing to 
examine the patient’s eye and prescribe 
treatment. He goes out and brings him 
in. After an examination the “surgeon” 
announces that there is a _ cancerous 
growth which, if not relieved, will produce 
death. For a sum (all the money he 
thinks the patient has) he will operate 
with radium which he happens to have 
with him. He pretends to remove a can- 
cer, gets his money, and leaves. 

This game was worked in Oklahoma 
last year. The pair relieved one poor 
farmer of several hundred dollars. Late- 
ly they were in Alabama. Watch out for 
these men and have them arrested. One is 
medium height, rather heavy, and the 
“surgeon” is tall and slender. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

St. Clair County, Ala. 





HOW ABOUT THE “COW | 
BUSINESS” ? 


(Concluded from page 3) 








contain such high percentages of feed 
nutrients, something of their value can 
be realized. Who would ever think off- 
hand that lespedeza hay contained nearly 
as much digestible protein to the 100 
pounds as oats? 


Young stock past a year old can be de- 
veloped on legume hay and corn silage 
with little or no grain, depending on their 
condition. It will not pay, however, to 
eliminate all grain if the quality of the 
hay or the quantity does not keep the 
heifers in good condition and growing 
every day. 

An Ideal Goal.—It can’t be accom- 
plished in a year or entirely in a few 
years under practical conditions. But it 
can be reached by systematic planning 
and sticking to the plan. Honestly, I be 
lieve it will pay any dairyman to have 
as the ideal goal from a feeding stand- 
point, legume hay and silage the year 
around—spring, summer, fall, and winter 
—with and without pasture. Naturally, 
the cows won’t eat as much silage and 
legume hays with luxuriant pastures, but 
they will always eat some. The cropping 
system and rotations will have to be 
changed and adapted with this goal in 
mind. It will take a little time, but the 
results will make you wonder why you 
weren’t farming this way before. 

Nothing will do more to cut production 
costs and keep the animals healthy than 
to give them all the legume hay and 
silage they will consume readily at each 
milking time 365 days in the year and as 


much grain as is needed in addition to- 


maintain the milk flow and to keep each 
animal in good growing condition. In ad- 
dition, a continual improvement of pas- 
tures, and more legume crops in the pas- 
tures, will fit in exactly with such a plan 
which has a four-fold purpose :— 


1. Lower feed costs 
2. Less labor. 

3. Richer lands. 

4. Larger profits. 











STRONG STOUT BEAK 
BRIGHT COLOR 


ACTIVE AND V:GOROUS 
MOVEMENT. Body 
BR, “FEELS GOOD” TO HAND 

















| CAN'T DO WITHOUT mT! | 


E WANT to tell you how very 
much we appreciate your paper 
Most especially do we enjoy Dr. Regis 
ter, Rev. Dr. Holland, and the helps of 
the Sunday school lesson. We certainly 





feel we cannot do without The Progres - 


sive Farmer—Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Holmes, Georgia. - 
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for a 
Lifetime 


The New Star Windmill 
is built to render depe nd- 
able, continuous lifetime 
service. Big Timken 
bearings....a completely 
weather-tight, dust-proof 
compartment and a con- 
stant bath of oil for all 
working parts....a com- 
plete coat of pure zinc, applied by the famous 
GalVA-Zink Process to every steel part....all | 
these teatures double the life of the Star. 

The Star pumps steadily, even in light breezes, 
for the big wheel generates more power which 

is transferred to the pumping job with mini 

mum loss through the Timken Bearings and 
positive lubrication. 


Look Out for Young Stock\|. 


Here Are Some Things to Attend to Now 


‘By =) 


Editor, 


J. H. WOOD 


Poultry The Progressive Farmer 


JOUNG stock should be weaned from In many states the practice of vaccinat- 


heat when from six to eight weeks ing against chicken pox is growing in 
of age. While it is not necessary, it is popularity. This vaccinating should be 
advisable to separate the cockerels and done before chickens come into produc- 


pullets at this age. If tjon. The 
males are to be sold tic 
as broilers they may 


writer will write an early ar- 
giving results of this work in some 
states and giving directions and instruc- 





be fairly closely con- tions for the work. 
fined. On the other 
hand, pullets will Watch Out for Parasites.—Roosting 
probably develop ‘uarters should be kept free of mites. 
more rugged and_ Mites are especially troublesome in warm 
have maximum vi- Climates if not kept under control. Regu- 
, tality if given free lar inspections should be made to locate 
= Gee range. At time of and exterminate infestations. Sparrows 
weaning pullets may and other birds are often the source of 
be placed in portable colony houses or infestation. 


Fowls should be inspected regularly for 
body and plumage lice. Early treatment 
will save trouble and expense. 


shaders if possible on a clean range. By 
clean range we mean one that has not 
pastured chickens for at least a year and 


preferably a longer period. 
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HN MALLING MEG C 










This book tells you about wind 
power, and the New Star. 
post card will bring it to you 
without obligation. Write 
for it TODAY 
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EASONAL Regulctors 4 
for Your DOG 
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Your dog needs these My | 

GLOVER health aids— ¢ ap 

now! You'll find them at Wi 


pet shops, kennels, sporting goods 
and drug stores. 


GLOVER’'S GLOVER’S 

Round Worm GLOVER’S Condition 
Capsules or Laxative | Pills 
Vermiiuge Pills or tron Tonic 


iquid) 
If dealer cannot supply, sent direct on re- 
ceipt of price. FREE 104 page illustrated 
dog book; also advice by our veterinarian, 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, U. S. A. 


GLOVER'S tmoeriat 


DOG MEDICINES 


CAN --CAN]| 


Tke IODINE content in your FRUITS 

















and VEGETABLES. Enjoy better 
health, and receive ready CASH for | 
yeur surplus pack. Every thing in | 


CANNING equipment. 


Home Canner Mfg. Co., Hickory, N. C. | 























DIP N° 


Standardized 


“Good for 


livestock and 










Germicide 
Parasiticide poultry asa 
Disinfectant DIP or WASH 


and asa 

spray for 
GENERAL 
CLEAN-UP” 


Non irritating, effective, inex- 
eave. Helps protect Live- 
tockand Po ultry from Parasites. 


Purchase Kreso Dip No. 1 
at Drug Stores. 


When riting for ‘Farm 
Sanitation’” booklet address: 





Animal Industry Dept., Desk K-4-E. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


oit, Michigan - Walkerville, Ontario 





eused to practice 


they are liberated and given 





fowls look weak and emaciated 
color or use of limbs, intestines 
should be inspected for worms. 


If any 
examined at or Jose 
strong, vigorous 
range 


chicken should be 
time and only 
pullets should be moved to the 
Second class pullets should be 


with and marketed with the cockerels. 


Every 
weaning 


HOLSTEIN A! ASSOCIATION 
OFFERS PRIZES 


penned 


Young stock should not be crowded in | 
shelters on the range. Care should be 
ties Friesian Association of 
America is offering more than $22,000 
Holstein exhibitors during 


taken to furnish an abundance of roosting \HE 
space. | 


If range houses are portable they jn prizes to 


should be raised well above the ground the coming fair season, according to a 
so that a weekly cleaning can be given recent announcement. 
| underneath. Even where this is done, 


Here are a few of the fairs and shows 

should he with the prizes offered by the breed ass« 
A Sled for Moving Houses.—In this ciation, the location, and where 

connection we might suggest that a sled the dates :— 

moving houses. The writer 

and recommend placing 

However, 


houses moved occasionally. 


known, 


FLORIDA 
Florida State Fair, Jacksonville, 
ash to be paid on the 
dates furnished.) 


be made for 
20 per cent 
general classification. 





colony houses on runners. 


runners rot out in a short time and it is TENNESSEE 
difficult to keep from breaking runners Mid-South Fair and Dairy Show, Memphis, 
or tearing up the houses. The present September 20-27, 25 per cent cash to be paid 


have one pair of on the general classification. 


NATIONAL AND REGIONAL SHOWS 


strong 
This sled is made 


practice is to 
runners built as a sled. 


large enough so that the largest as well National Dairy Exposition, St. Louis, Mis- 

as the smaller houses can be moved ‘SouUri, October 11-19, $1,150 offered as special 
; rizes and $500 state herd prizes. 

upon it. 


Deiry Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa, Sep- 


tember 29-October 5, $1,1 
and $300 for 


first moved to 
confined to the prizes 
Eastern States Exposition, Springfield, Mas- 
September 14-20, $1,000 offered as 
special prizes and $300 for state herd prize 


stock is 
they are 
A temporary yard is 
confined to the 
after which 
free range. 


When voung 20 offered as special 


‘olony state herd prizes. 


houses 
house for one day. 
erected and chickens are 
vard for a couple of days, 


sachusetts, 


1 


If this practice is followed very little 
mixing or shifting from house to house 
will result. "cy farming 1s increasing 1m size as 
2 an industry every year. Some of the 
Balanced Ration and Green Feed.— , bits? Eo tesieanlr : 
‘ : , animals which are being raised for their 
Young stock should receive a good bal- ; 0 OU. ies oe 8 Se nee 
, . fur are: muskrat, skunk, mink, raccoon, 
anced growing mash. Plenty of corn and 


cpossum, otter, and fox. 


furnished as a scratch 


wheat should be 








(505A) 27 
PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


HEREFORD 
BULLS 








ind heifers for sale Also 
tan supply Registered cattle 
f other breed and high 
grade stock cattle at farm- 


ers’ prices 
H. C. TAYLOR 
Roanoke, Mo. 
Shipping Station, Ar: 
Missouri 


Kentucky Mammoth jocks 


Most mules are very old. Thousands of 
young ones going for export. Quality 
mules will be very high before they 
can be raised. We have some splendid 
jacks. Will make prices and terms to 
suit. Write or wire us when you can 
Visit our farms 


THE COOK FARMS 
Lexington, Ky. 
Phone, 


strong, 








Box T-tl Ashland47 


PUREBRED POULTRY __ 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS jr." 


eight-week-old pullets. Also eggs, etc, Trapnested, ped- 
igreed foundation stock, egg teed 30 years. Winners at 
20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. Catalog and spe- 
cial price bulletin free I ship c.o.d, 

Mich. 


George B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, 
From Dying 
Over 30,000 Turkey Raisers have 
found that Ray-zem helps take the bad 
luck out of turkey raising. Use it in 
the feed or drinking water, 4 teaspoon- 
ful daily for each 10 Turkeys. _ Tria 
an $1.00; pint $2.50; 4% Gal. $7.50. C. 


. if you_ wish. Money back if you 
are not satisfied. Booklet Free. 


EVERARD-MORRIS CO.,504 Rice St., St. Paul, Mina. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


CCE 


We guarantee 100% live geltyery of Big, Strong. roe 
in first class condition. Bred to to gi vey n 
yearly ar} zon eggs. From lesouri nue Accredited 
floc FREE with our catalog—a practical, 10-lesson 
- course—send for catalog now—no » caligniian. 
Order from ad at these low prices to gave tim 

Grade A Chix Grade AA One ss] 








Turkey 
oo 
Free 






































Pe 
$10. 60 






8d. Rocks, $. C. & R. C. Reds... $12.60 
Wh. Rocks, Wh. Wyandottes, Bf. 

Wh. Langshans 11.60 13.60 
$. C. Wh. 8.60 11.60 


Leghorns, Heavy Mixed 
Licht Mixed and Lett ¢ Over 20 

Send $1 Depo ik u keep your proney until chick ~ | 
arrive then — pin, Lelanee ‘en poms spection ‘ate 
on express shipments only. Ask about o “50 ‘chic 


GRIFFITH'S HATCHERY BOX. 182 FULTON. mo. 


REDUCED PRICES 
CERTIFIED CHICKS 


from 200 egg cockerels. Blood Tested. 100% live de« 
ivery, prepaid, PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 








Catalog Free Utility | Egg Bred Quality Master Bre@ 
Strain train Strain 
Leghorns ...........00++ $ 8.00 $10.00 $13.00 
ANCORRB 0.000002200000000 9.00 10.00 13.00 
W. & Barred beanend 9 .00 12.00 15.00 
S.C. Reds....... 00 2.00 15.00 
Wyandottes.. ‘ . 9:00 12.00 15.00 
Bf. Orpingtons . 9.00 12.00 15.00 
Light Brahmas ...... 13.00 15.00 19.00 


Per 100: Assorted $7.50; Large Assorted $8.00. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box i(i BRENHAM, TEX. 


KENTUCKY BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


Also 3 and 6-weeks old 

chicks. One dollar 

down places order— 
chicks delivered any time. Pay postman balance 
when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock. 

WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 

Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 
Accredited stock; big money makers. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


SUMMER PRICES: Tancred or Barron Leg., per 100: 
Sovereign Grade, $9; Select, $11. Park’s Rocks, Fishel 
Wh. Rocks, Rucker wit) Fishel] Wyan., Byers Orps., 
Sovereign $11; Select $13.50. Eye-opening 48 page cat- 
alogue Free. DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 











other small 
given if 


grain. Kafir, barley, and 
grains (excepting rye) can be 
vailable. Fresh water is essential and 
should be supplied at least twice daily. 
Oyster shell and grit are also essential if 
good pullets and layers are to be had. 





See these attractive prices on return | 
mail shipments. Pay your Postman | 
the balance plus postage 
laying varieties by the South’s old- 


tox 


est and largest producer of good | } ag 4. 
. . _-" > _ ; .| Br. and Wh. Leghorns... 3.00 5.50 10 45 90 
A constant supply of succulent green ch ue. money evecs, Seek sbloodtest- | scond ke Males 8 kee 8 a 


time to refill your brooders. 
lsrooding’’ 


NORMAN POULTRY FARM 


feed is of vital importance. Should acts 
of nature destroy the green crops, alfalfa 


VE ore CoK er he EC KS 
CHICKS C.0.D. GET THEM BEFORE YOU PAY 


Ten_ noted | 0% Reds and Wh. Rox.$3.50 $6.00 $11 $50 $100 


| Jersey Giants .......... 


Attractive and helpful catalog free. Book, “‘Baby Chick 
accompanies each order. Wire if you're in a hurry 


& HATCHERY (FOR 16 





Per 25 50 100 500 1000 © 






Wyan. 3.50 6.00 
4.50 8.00 15 70 140 


Bf. Orps., 1h 50 100 










YEARS), KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





or some other legume hay should be 
given. 
Summer houses should be well venti- 


lated and airy. Chickens should be made 
quick shipment. 





REAL QUALITY CHICKS 


10,000 ready each Monday and Thursday. 


Order direct from this ad for 





as comfortable as_ possible. Houses 100% Live Delivery, Prepaid 25 50 100 400 
should be cleaned at least once a week. NN RAMEE Sri, 5s rekicetnackd¢sttind vamassedes $3.25 $6.00 $11.00 $42.00 
hould be cleaned at least once Barred, Buff and White Rocks ..............-....0.-045 3.75 7.00 12.00 45.00 
. ey, ina Oe SD ree eee 3.75 7.00 12.00 45.00 
Keep Pullets Vigorous . <a Buff Orpingtons and White Wyandottes ............. 4.00 7.50 13.00 50.00 
and vigor are the first requirement for eh car aaah Ness snuceas 3.00 5.50 10.00 38.00 
good layers. Therefore, every effort CONTINENTAL HATCHERY, BOX P, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
should be made to keep houses, ranges, 





and equipment clean and sanitary at all 
times. 

hickens which develop slowly or show teen years, now 
lack of vigor should be removed from 


flock and marketed as soon as detected. 





lower, 





— 
\ sty coe, Tt 
asc US OT OF. 


It is not advisable to mix late hatched 


pullets with early ones. R. F. D. 4-B 








Pesoee Reduced on Riverside Chicks 
RIVERSIDE CHICKS, famous a: the South for the past thir- 


better than ever. 
Send for illustrated catalog and NEW REVISED PRICE LIST. Prices 
quality unexcelled by any large hatchery in America. 


#/ RIVERSIDE HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM 


opular breeds and strains. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





















































































“COMING EVENTS CAST 
THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE” 
{ Thomas Campbell.1777-'844) 


AVOID THAT 
FUTURE SHADOW 


by refraining from 
over-induigence 


We do not represent chat 
smoking Lucky Strike Ciga- 





rettes will cause the reduction 
of flesh. Wedodeclarethat when 
tempted to do yourself too well, 


if you will “Reach for a Lucky”’ 
instead, you will thus avoid 
over -indulgence in things that 
cause excess weight and, by 
avoiding over-indulgence, main- 


tain a trim figure. 


©1930, The American 
Tebacco Cu., Manutacturers 
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